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ONE WAY OF HAPPINESS. 
{ gro are many people to whom that which they 

have in their fancy, in the possession of their air- 
drawn castles, is more real and valuable than the titu- 
lar actualities of life. Their ideals are the most pre- 
cious of their holdings, whether because they are the 
unattainable, and therefore the more longed for, or 
because through unconscious cerebration their own- 
ers become aware that the material may at any time 
fail them, and that the immaterial is all there is in 
the universe after all that is real. 

Nothing tells this so soon as some irremediable 
trouble, when the earth gives way beneath the feet, 
and all the supports of life seem gone. One turns by 
an instinct for support to the intangible, impalpable, 
immaterial things; and if one finds them, well and 
good; and if one finds them not—despair. For the 
seen having failed, what is there but nothingness if 
the unseen fail also, what isolation and loneliness, 
long as the longer will for comfort and succor and 
assurance of the support needed then as never before! 
The real has shown itself illusory; if the unreal, as 
we choose to call it, has no existence, we ourselves 
are lonely phantoms shivering in a more than polar 
cold, for then there is no pole, no rest, no centre, no 
anything; we endure practical annihilation in the 
thought, while still living and breathing. 

The habit of thought which cultivates strict logie 
to the ruin of imagination, of feeling, of faith, is, it is 
thus to be seen, by viewing the consequences ensu- 
ing should it be carried to its highest power, not 
only neither happy nor wholesome, but decidedly the 
reverse—unhealthy, and in the end ruinous. It may 
have all the glory it can get from its claim to intel- 
Jectual vigor and to the stroug-minded perception of 
the relation of things, from its acceptation of the facts 
of the universe, and its assertion of the impossibility 
of other alleged facts to the full satisfaction of the 
reason; but that habit of thought leads up to no hap- 
piness, to no peace, to little else but a puffed-up self- 
conceit and complacency, as if, when all is said, we 
are the gods. It is plain, then, that it cannot be men- 
tally sanitary; for health, the sanitary condition, is 
the result of the harmonious action of every func- 
tion, and one of our functions allows us to make the 
effort for happiness; the effort being in vain, the 
function would only be a mockery; and we see few 
justances of functions, parts, or powers in nature that 
are not established for some use, that is, for purposes 
which they are able to accomplish, whether ordained 
by creative power or developed from individual 
needs. 

Those people who have a strong religious faith, 
especially an established faith, with a church and a 
code and a creed behind it, with a system that cher- 
ishes its vitality, that makes it seem itself a part of 
the ancient of days, half revealed to the eager sight 
those people are without any doubt, when they are 
beaten up against the great dark 
death, the happier people of the 
upholds and sustains them, these 
of a eage which is a home might 


walls of pain and 
race. Their faith 
do, those as a steel 
jacket upholding weak muscles, and others as strong 
Wings might upbuoy and lift into blue ether. 

It may be said the thing is weakening; that it is 
better to stand alone, to live free, to soar on one’s 
own Wings, to walk on one’s own feet; that moral 
strength, like any other, is lost for the want of use, 
and all the rest that can be urged. But in return it 
can be remembered that where the strength is lost 
here it is more than made up there, and the strength 
thus gained may be a very superior thing in the work 
of the world to the strength lost. But, whether or 
not, we have a distinct right to all the happiness 
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the barbarian is happier than the scholar is of no 
especial application, because we doubt if it is based 
upon the truth, and because it is not necessary to be 
a barbarian in order to be happy. The hard harsh 
scholar who reduces all things to the lowest terms 
succeeds finally perhaps in attaining a selfish self- 
development, although by no means a symmetrical 
one; but it is to be doubted if the self-development is 
in a direction that increases largeness and loftiness of 
soul, of aspiration, of sentiment, of the really sweeter 
and better and kindlier part of human nature. The 
humble person who believes and loves, and tries to 
‘arry out the law of love and help in the purposes of 
the universe, has attained, to our mind, an infinitely 
more exalted state, has grown into accord with the 
harmony of the universe, and is pursuing a path as 
much higher than mere intellectual self-development 
as the flight of the dove is higher than the drilling 
course of the earthworm. Moreover, that person has 
attained happiness, and no disaster can arrive for 
which there is not help and safety at hand. 

Still, the choice is open to all. In youth we are 
too apt to regard the claims of intellect as superior to 
all others; we look at the warlike hero as superior 
by power of nature to the broad - brimmed Friend, 
we prefer Napoleon to Howard. But as we grow 
older, and lose some of the firm support which youth- 
ful vigor gives, that youthful vigor which is really 


| one of the strong forces of the universe, we find more 


cheer and comfort in the heart-felt aspect of things, 
and are prone to set the brain aside: the Sister of 
Charity is a lovelier object to us than any throned 
Catherine or Elizabeth. But whatever’ the young 
choose if left to themselves, those who love them and 
desire their best happiness will not be likely to choose 
for them, were they capable of framing the choice, 
anything but that which is likeliest to secure happi- 
And by cultivating the faculty of faith in them, 
and by exposing them to none but influences calcu- 
lated to stimulate and strengthen it, but never to let 
it run riot in superstition or credulity, they can easily 
do this and rest content, knowing that whatever ma- 
terial ill befall them, they will have the immaterial 
help to lean on, that immaterial help which is more 
selid than the core of the globe. 


ness. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
PARKS OR CEMETERIES. 

(P\HERE was in the writer’s boyhood a peculiarly beauti- 

ful region about a mile from his native village—a pic- 
turesque, richly wooded tract, with bold heights and deep 
abrupt valleys, and that great variety of trees so charac- 
teristic of the American landscape, and so distinet from the 
European, where the forests are often made up of one or 
two species. In the simpler habits of that day it was a 
wholly safe place to visit, and was a scene of much resort. 
Girls went there constantly for spring flowers ; boys for but- 
terflies; students from the college walked there; lovers 
met or parted there; the writers of stories laid their scenes 
there. One day, in an unhappy hour, it was sold for a ceme- 
tery. It is now a stone-yard; it is divided into little lots, 
mostly set round with granite coping, and filled with mon- 
uments almost always unsightly. Looking up and down 
the slopes, once so beautiful, there comes to the beholder a 
sense of hardness that bruises the eye; and though there 
may be called forth for a few moments a yearning sense of 
human sympathy for the perspective of lives ended, and 
the bereaved multitude of lives surviving, yet this is soon 
worn out by the endless series of vague inscriptions com- 
memorating “ Mother” and “Mamie” and “Our John,” so 
that the faculty of emotion is itself hardened into stone. 
This transformed place, called “Sweet Auburn” in my 
childhood, is called “ Mount Auburn” now. 

It is not now the object, in writing this, to complain of 
the change, or to ask if something’ better could be substi- 
tuted. The writer is not yet an advocate for cremation, 
though constant residence in the neighborhood of a “rural 
cemetery” might bring one to that unpleasing alternative. 
Such places are not with us worse, perhaps, than elsewhere, 
and the great French Pére la Chaise, with jts grim iron 
crosses and wreath-holders, is perhaps more repellent than 
our own burial-grounds; while few such scenes in America, 
on the other hand, are so soothing aud peaceful in the im- 
pression they leave as is the Protestant cemetery at Gene- 
va. Still it will be admitted by all that we have yet much 
to learn as to the disposal of our dead, and one of the great- 
est evils in the method lies in this, that the public eye has 
gradually become so misled that it is not satisfied until a 
park is made by profuse stone-work to look as much like a 
Indeed, the very thought of the es- 
sential difference between parks and cemeteries is in a fair 
way to be forgotten. The essential conception of a park is 
that it shall present something essentially rural as an 
entire alternative and refreshment amid the conventional 
life of a city. Every piece of stone or iron work brought 
into such a park removes it by so much from its original 
character, unless the structure is so far to be regarded as a 
part of nature that nature is permitted to take it under 
her own protection, as it were, and clothe it with verdure. 

“Art is called art,” said Goethe, “ because it is not na- 
ture.” But the natural forces, even in a dry climate like 
our own, and still more in a moist climate like England, 
are always waiting to resume control of everything. Hence 
any moss-grown or ruined building is not so very incon- 
gruous in a public park. While the “Old Mill” in New- 
port was allowed to have the woodbines grow over it and 
to be thickly coated with trumpet-vines, about which the 
humming-birds poised themselves all day long, it was not 
out of place in the little park where it stands; and even 
now, When it is stripped bare, its evident age redeems it. 


in life that we can acquire, and the argument that | Tue pillars of unknown origin which stand in the little 





nooks by Virginia Water in England harmonize with the 
scene only by reason of their mysterious antiquity and 
ruined condition. ‘The stones of Stonehenge seem as much 
a part of Salisbury Plain as the prairie undulations of the 
plain itself, and almost as much a part of nature as the 
larks that sing above them. Again, in city streets a com- 
paratively new monument or even statue is not misplaced ; 
in the haunts of men such things give simply a wider asso- 
ciation with men. If we must have public statues—a point 
still to be doubted, and certainly a great risk to be run— 
they should be among the haunts of men; should line the 
highways as in that Florence street so well described in 
Mr. Bryce’s book; or should be displayed in public halls or 
corridors, as with those at the Capitol in Washington, or in 
the Houses of Parliament. Or they may be in place out- 
side such buildings, as in the fine Crawford group at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, or those before the State House in Boston, 
We are then among men, and the image of the dead will 
not affront the living, and may exhort or reprove them. 
But the moment we pass into a park or a garden we are 
supposed to seek the influences of nature, so far as they 
san be brought neara city. The stiff hard lines of a mon- 
ument, the unnatural outlines of a statue, destroy the natu- 
ral impression; aud the statue is the worse of the two, as 
has been said, because it is the less appropriate, and can be 
less relinquished into nature’s hands. Moreover, the ten- 
dency of these things is to multiply themselves. One or 
two such objects may do no great harm. In its early days 
even a rural cemetery may be soft and graceful. But if 
you once forget the difference between park and cemetery, 
then the park tends at every step to become a cemetery in 
appearance: a new monument, a new statue, a new foun- 
tain, occurs each year; and at last societies are formed 
which prosecute this marble work as if if were a virtue. 
The publie garden in Boston is already half spoiled ; Everett 
and Sumner disfigure in death the city which they orna- 
mented in their lives; and one almost wishes that etheri- 
zation had never been invented, since it simply transfers 
to the eye the pain elsewhere alleviated. Central Park is 
suffering in the same way, and even the beautiful Fair- 
mount Park at Philadelphia. It has recently been stated 
that the late Governor Seymour and others went before the 
New York Park Commissioners when the plan of Central 
ark was under discussion to protest against the introduc- 
tion there of personal or emblematic structures, or any- 
thing but what properly belonged to landscape-gardening. 
It is now too late to save the older parks and public gar- 
dens, but it may be possible to protect new ones. Other- 
wise, in a hundred years no man can possibly tell whether 
he is entering a park or a cemetery, except by looking in 
his guide-book. a. W. 1. 








CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXX.—LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


THERE is nothing that so develops a child as familiar associa- 

tion with older, people. To be made a companion of, to be 
treated to a certain extent as an equal, assists in the maturing of 
the little one’s mind and manners, Naturally there must be an 
avoidance of imposing care and responsibility on too young a 
child, but in general it does him no harm to gain, even at an early 
age, some idea of the seriousness of the work that life holds for 
him. 

Nearly all children enjoy the society of their elders. They feel 
a sensation of incipient manhood and womanhood in being per- 
mitted free intercourse with grown people, and derive only benefit 
from this, unless it is allowed to degenerate into pertness. The 
giving to the children of certain small tasks which it is their duty 
to perform regularly aids in developing not only conscientious- 
ness, but self-respect. The boy who has the work of looking after 
a certain department in the house,if it be nothing more than 
keeping his own corner of the nursery in order, feels a sense of 
proprietorship that does much toward increasing his manliness ; 
the little girl who “helps mother” by wiping the spoons after 
they have been washed, by dusting the rungs of the chairs, or by 
putting back into place disarranged pieces of furniture, has her 
housewifely instincts awakened, and serves an unconscious appren- 
ticeship to what will be her work later in life. 

There is a great deal of talk about the necessity of watching 
closely the unfolding of a child’s individuality. Some writers on 
the training of children seem to think the mother should always 
be standing with a moral pruning-knife in her hand, ready to lop 
off the excrescences and misshapen twigs and branches that are 
bound to show themselves on the young shrub. ‘To such people 
as these the individuality of the child seems to consist almost 
entirely in the development of unpleasant traits. They fail to 
realize that it means just as much the outgrowth of noble and 
beautiful qualities that are almost as likely as evil tendencies to lie 
dormant in the child’s nature, 

The word almost is used advisedly, for it is a sad fact that, 
whether from what the theologians term original sin and total de- 
pravity, or because all things human tend to deterioration rather 
than to improvement, the child is in nearly all instances more apt 
to display small naughtinesses than examples of goodness. Par- 
ents are not often alarmed for the safety of their offspring be- 
cause of the angelic qualities the latter display. Nevertheless, in 
the majority of cases, judicious training may to a great extent 
eliminate the most disagreeable features of a child’s disposition, 
without danger of converting him into a characterless little being, 
run in the same mould as hundreds of others. 

Of late years there has been a good deal of talk about doing 
nothing to check a child’s natural impulses, but, as the phrase 
goes, “allowing his individuality to develop untrammelled by arbi- 
trary rules.” In pursuance of this happy-go-lucky theory the 
child is often left to follow his own sweet will, which very fre- 
quently leads him the wrong way, it must be confessed. The 
preachers of the new doctrine declare he should learn no religious 
principles, and not too many moral precepts, lest he beeome bored 
by them and fly to the opposite extreme. In other words, the 
child is to grow up as much like a little animal as possible, mor- 
ally, in the hope that as he becomes older he may by some mys- 
terious instinct choose for himself the good and abjure the evil. 
Such a choice, it is assumed, is much more likely to be satisfac- 
tory and permanent than is the practice of a routine marked out 
for one by others. 

The truth is, however, that we none of us mould our own char- 
acters, at least not in early youth, They are formed by cireum- 
stances, by our surroundings, by our companions. Instead of 
Jeaving the child to the chance of what these may be, the mother 
displays far more wisdom by exercising her personal influence in 
shaping his individuality. Better than any other, she knows what 
hereditary traits he will have to combat, what natural predilection 
he will have to fight against ; she, too, can lend her children mate- 
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rial aid in their choice of their professions or other occupations in 
life. Many a boy can trace his after-success in his chosen calling 
to the wise guidance his parents supplied him in his childhood. 

It is no unusual thing for a boy or girl while almost an infant 
to display tokens of some taste that indicates what will be his 
future calling. Such stories as those of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
preference for miniature soldiers to any other toys, and of James 
Watt’s experiments with steam, are too familiar. to need repeti- 
tion. Parallel cases are not frequent, because geniuses are few 
and far between; but there is rarely a household in which the fond 
mother does not fancy she descries in some one of her little men 
and women the promise of a talent yet in the bud whose blossom- 
ing and fruitage are to crown the:family name with glory, Need- 
less to say that such predictions are not commonly strictly verified, 
but it is better to make the mistake of undue faith in a score of 
instances than to discourage one promising case by neglect or in- 
difference. 

Parents are commonly said to learn more from children than 
they teach. There is a grave truth conveyed in the words to those 
who, like Mary of old, keep and ponder in their hearts the actions 
and sayings of their little ones. To paraphrase the utterance of 
Dick Steele anent Lady Hastings, “To love them is a liberal edu- 
cation.” 

Reference has already been made to the obligation laid upon 
parents to be accurate in the statements they utter in the presence 
of the little pitchers. This principle applies not only to direct 
assertions, but also to exaggerations and careless speech. Every 
grown man can remember some person that he heard as a child 
discussed adversely by his parents, and the dislike thereby awak- 
ened in his little heart for the possibly inoffensive object of criti- 
cism. He can doubtless remember, too, that to his unsophisti- 
cated mind it seemed nothing short of hypocrisy for his father 
and mother to receive cordially the very woman they had com- 
mented upon so severely, and how he wondered that they could 
associate with her on apparently friendly terms. To the eyes of 
intolerant childhood such conduct was nothing short of rank dou- 
ble-dealing. The self-repression the presence of children some- 
times compels older people to exercise will do the latter no harm, 
and may be of benefit as an aid to controlling the tongue. 

That children must buy their own experience is a harder affair 
for the loving mother to accept calmly. She longs to remove 
every thorn and pebble from the pathway of the tender little feet, 
or, if she cannot do that, to guide them gently past the stum- 
bling-blocks she sees so plainly in their road. It cuts her to the 
heart to see the wilful little traveller go out of his way to get 
among briers and sharp stones, But she soon learns that the 
best method she can pursue to make her children comprehend 
their weakness is to let them have their downfalls and uprisings, 
and learn by a few scratches and bruises that her wisdom is bet- 
ter than their headstrong wills. Such experiences, too, will give 
them a self-reliance in after-years that they could never have 
known had their paths been rendered too smooth. 

Nearly all little children and not a few grown ones share either 
openly or unavowedly in the sentiments of the small boy whose 
father argued with him in vain to dissuade him from a certain 
foolish course. 

“But didn’t you ever do it yourself, father ?”” pleaded the young- 
ster. 

“ Ah, yes!” said the father, gravely; “ but I have seen the error 
of my ways since then.” 

“And I want to see the error of my ways too,” was the quick 
response, 

There lies the secret. Every one is determined to taste for 
himself of the fruit of the tree of good and evil. One can only 
hope that the after-flavor may not leave too bitter a remembrance. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANTS’ SHORT CLOTHES. 

‘a first short dresses put on infants six months old are yoke 

slips of French nainsook made with high neck and long sleeves, 
trimmed with drawn-work, tucks, and feather-stitching, or with a 
little embroidery, and Valenciennes lace in insertions and rather 
narrow edgings. Some French mothers use white China silks for 
these little folks, and also for the long robes worn by babies, but 
thinner sheer nainsook is preferred here. The yoke may be in one 
with the two breadths of the slip, being merely lengthwise clusters 
of fine tucks at the top in front and back, with feather-stitching 


between, or else even rows of tucks that are hem-stitched, or per-- 


haps four or five narrow box pleats in front and back will hold all 
the fulness necessary after the breadths are sloped upward to the 
armhole. The slip is long enough to reach to the shoe-tops, and 
is finished with a hem three or four inches deep that is sufficient- 
ly trimmed if very simply hem-stitehed. A narrow ruffle edged 
with Valenciennes is turned back on the neck and wrists. When 
separate yokes are preferred they are either round or pointed, 
made of tucks, with drawn-work, feather-stitching, or insertion of 
embroidery or Valenciennes, and are sewed with a cord to the full 
two breadths of the slip. 

When the child is a year old, little short-waisted dresses may 
be made, the round waist reaching only two or three inches below 
the armholes, tucked and feather-stitched, ete., as yokes are. 
At two years the waist may simulate a guimpe at top, being gath- 
ered at the neck and also just above the armholes, then sewed to 
a plain round low-necked waist, or one tucked and having drawn- 
work ; a little fall of embroidery drops around where the false 
guimpe is added, and the belt is of insertion. Girls of three years 
have real guimpe waists to wear under low-necked round waists, 
made entirely of hem-stitched tucks, the short puffed sleeves and 
low neck trimmed with a ruffle that is hem-stitched and edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. A sash of the nainsook hem-stitched 
across the ends is sewed in the side seams and tied behind in a 
large bow with ends. The hem-stitching in such skirts is quite 
elaborate, being in wall of Troy squares, or in Greek key pattern, 
or in medallions, Colored ginghams and Chambérys are put on 
children earlier than they formerly were, those of pale pink or 
blue being made up like any of the slips described, with yokes of 
embroidery, and worn by girls two and a half years old. At three 
or four years of age solid-colored India silks are worn in blue or 
pale rose or white with feather-stitched tucks, and may be with 
separate guimpes or else high in the neck. 

To distinguish boy babies are thicker cambrice dresses pleated 
from neck to waist, but plain on the sides, in continuous breadths 
except where the front is cut off at the waist line and tucked like 
a shirt bosom; the skirt is then gathered to the edge, and a sepa- 
rate belt is set around all the waist except just in front. The 
back of the waist has a box pleat down the middle (concealing the 
buttons which fasten it) and narrow side pleats beside it. The 
little turned-over collar is parted in front, and this with the cuffs 
and belt is feather-stitched with blue, red, or white. Piqué frocks 
are similarly made for these little fellows. 

Tucked nainsook caps are worn alike by boys and girls until the 
boy of eighteen months has a soft straw hat’with a ruche of lace 
or of white ribbon loops inside the brim, and a band with bows or 
rosettes outside. Their short coats at this season of the year are 
of soft cordurette or of piqué, with a deep cape covering the round 
waist with its coat sleeve. Embroidery is the trimming, and may 
lie on the skirt, collar, and cape alike. For cashmere wraps the 





prettiest are the pleated cloaks pressed in fine folds on the cape 
and the skirt, with perhaps some narrow ribbon run on as a border. 
Little cloaks of India silk are similarly made. White stockings 
and soft écru kid shoes are put on with the first short dresses, 
Black silk stockings and black kid shoes are for babies learning 
to walk. Pretty little blondes in their perambulators on Fifth 
Avenue have everything in white and blue, the cloak of pale blue 
cashmere in accordion pleats, the nainsook cap with bows of blue, 
the afghan of white stripes alternating with blue stripes that are 
interlaced or braided as if in three plaits, and the carriage draper- 
ies are of white muslin over blue silk. 


SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


Wool, piqué, and gingham are made into one-piece dresses for 
boys of three or four years; they represent a kilt and wide bodice 
with belt, the front in fine tucks and the back more broadly pleated. 
Gingham or piqué kilt skirts are also worn with white muslin 
blouse waists with deep sailor collar. The Scotch flannels barred 
or pencil-striped with color on white are made up as a kilt and a 
little Zouave jacket over a full blouse of white cambrie for boys 
from four to six years old. Sailor suits of white or of dark blue 
flannel are still worn by these boys, made with a kilt skirt and 
blouse with large revers collar, very broad on the shoulders, 
trimmed with leather-colored Hercules braid, and either gilt or 
silver buttons. 

For boys just in trousers are English cassimere suits, and Scotch 
Cheviots in stripes and broken plaids in yellowish brown and blue- 
gray shades, made with pleated jacket in Norfolk fashion, with a 
belt and sometimes a simulated vest. Some of the jackets have 
the belt only in the back, and others have the broad English back 
without pleats or belt. For boys who wear long trousers are three 
or four buttoned cut-away coats with vest to match, the entire 
suit being of dark diagonal cloth for best use, while every-day suits 
are of brown or gray Scotch Cheviots or cassimeres in checks or 
stripes. Tennis blouses for boys are of silk-striped flannels, and 
of the mixed cotton and wool flannels in stripes. 

COUNTRY HOUSE FURNISHING. 

Light colors and French designs are in favor for furnishing 
country houses. Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze styles are 
chosen for grand drawing-rooms of villas at Newport and Lenox, 
while for plainer cozy cottages are simplified Empire models and 
colonial designs. Gold woods and brocaded silks furnish Louis 
Quatorze rooms, a notable one just completed at Lenox having 
pistache green silk brocaded with large flowers all in monotone 
as wall-hangings and for upholstering the long sofas, the short 
sofas, the arm-chairs, and various other seats made of gilded 
wood in large frames with design in relief. 

White enamelled wood is used for the mantels and furniture 
of colonial rooms, whether parlors or chambers, with Greek bor- 
ders, or festooned garlands and ribbon designs for decorating the 
mantel and cornices, and stiff rows of spindles for the backs of 
chairs and long sofas. The walls may have plain paper with a 
gay flowered frieze, or be covered with the cretonne used for the 
furniture. The English mica paper with cool frost-like glitter on 
a blue ground strewn with white poppies makes handsome wall- 
covering for a parlor furnished with white enamelled wood up- 
holstered with antique brocade of blue and white; the ceiling is 
tinted paler blue, and bordered with silver garlands and a design 
of fluttering ribbons. Yellow covers of satin damask, with flow- 
ing curtains of yellow satin sheeting and sash curtains of cream 
Madras, are in a tasteful room with white mantel and white wood 
generally, and a sunny yellow paper of interlacing pattern of two 
shades, A simpler yellow room has curtains of cream-tinted 
Madras muslin frilled down the sides, and further trimmed with 
a six-inch band of plain yellow India silk set just beyond the 


frill, The mantel scarfs are of the Madras muslin, frilled and 
festooned. The floor is covered with yellow Chinese matting, and 


the upholstery is satteen with yellow ground and white flowers. 

Oak, satin-wood, and bamboo finished furniture is light enough 
to use in halls, dining-rooms, and libraries of modern country 
houses. Mahogany suites for bedrooms for guests, and some of 
the drawing-room pieces of city houses, are carried off to enrich 
summer homes. Cherry in its natural light color and with red- 
dened lines is also a favorite wood for chamber sets and dining- 
room furniture. The gloomy ebony-wood is little used, except for 
rooms furnished in Oriental fashion. 

Golden brown and terra-cotta have long been favorite colors for 
hall papers and carpets, but the taste for light colors has intro- 
duced some pretty light blue walls in halls, and there are yellow 
papers that seem to retain something of the sunshine without, 
while a noble white hall in a great house has its wide stairway 
carpeted with deep-piled moquette of a single brilliant red shade, 
its marble floor strewn with darker red rugs, and a plain tinted 
red paper forms the background for the portraits on its walls. 
Square halls that serve as sitting-rooms are furnished not merely 
with a hall clock, hall chairs, and hat tree, but very much as sit- 
ting-rooms are, with long sofas, a table and mirror, a low book- 
case, and cabinets or corner cupboards for porcelains, while the 
high mantel has overshelves for decorative pieces of pottery, a 
Doulton jar, Rookwood vases, showy bits of faience, some Italian 
glass, and bottle-shaped vases of the fine Benares brass. An in- 
laid floor is preferred for halls and for all rooms of country 
houses, but when this is too costly the floor is painted and strewn 
with rugs, which may be Eastern, or the domestic imitations, or 
else squares of carpet of a plain color bordered in rug fashion. 

A rose-room, which is a young lady’s chamber, has panelled 
wall-paper, the centre of old-rose tint, with borders of rose vines. 
The brass bedstead has spreads of rose and white Marseilles, and 
a special cover of white batiste with drawn-work border lined with 
rose satteen; there are pillow-shams to match the batiste spread, 
with a large round bow of rose satin ribbon set on the outer side 
of each pillow. With the Marseilles covers only a round bolster 
is used, and the spread is long enough to cover the bolster also. 
The curtains are of reversible cretonne, with sash curtains of white 
Swiss muslin striped in leaf pattern. The furniture is most varied ; 
the lounge is covered with rose satteen much befrilled, and with 
large cushions forming the back; the willow chairs are painted 
white or rose-color, and furnished with movable down cushions ; 
the dressing-table, the hanging cabinet, the writing-desk, the 
screen, and small low book-shelves are of ivory white wood, with 
rose draperies of India silk on the dressing-table, inside the ecab- 
inet doors, fluted on the lower half of the screen, and hanging as a 
curtain before the book-shelves. The floor is entirely covered with 
a body Brussels carpet, the ground white, with rose arabesque de- 
sign and very wide rose border, 

Small tables and cabinets for putting in handsome boudoirs are 
in rococo designs of white wood stained to represent dark old 
ivory, and mounted with silvery blue or old-rose plush, A pretty 
piéce is a “kidney table,” the top curved in kidney shape, with a 
tiny balustrade of gilt around its pale plush cover. Shelf-tables 
of mahogany are low, with pointed shelves jutting out in different 
directions ; and there are star-shaped tables with Moorish decora- 
tions. ‘Square low tables for a cup of tea, a vase of flowers, or for 
a book, beside a low chair, are made of smooth white enamel or to 
imitate the gay red of cinnabar lacquer. Mahogany basket ta- 
bles for the industrious needle-woman are shaped like a deep work- 
basket, with slats of the wood lined with blue or crimson silk 
mounted on a standard of convenient height, 





For curtains of summer houses the new reversible cretonnes 
are made up to hang straight from the rod, and be pushed back 
to show sash curtains of figured or dotted Swiss muslin or of white 
Madras. The shades are écru or sage green holland with fringe 
at the ends. English houses have flowing curtains of Madras 
muslin trimmed with a gathered ruffle five or six inches wide down 
the inner sides and across the bottom; a similar ruffle is set across 
the top, and edges the band for looping each curtain back. Brus- 
sels lace is for sash curtains and for tlowing curtains of summer 
parlors furnished in French style. Cross stripes of rich colors 
are liked for country-house curtains, and may be had in the new 
mohair stuffs and in thinner fabrics, with snow-flake stripes of 
white Madras alternating with silk stripes in Roman colors. Thin 
India silks in solid colors or with printed figures are pretty for 
curtains that are meant merely to soften the light but not to shut 
it out. 

Cretonnes that are not reversible are made up rather heavily 
with silesia lining and fringed edge, and are hung on rings and 
rods to fall straight to the floor. Thin cottons that imitate India 
silks in colors and design make pretty and inexpensive curtains, 
also the printed Madras lawns, with écru grounds strewn with 
large flowers of gay colors—a semi-transparent smooth fabric 
quite different from the Madras muslins. Large coin spots, yel- 
low, blue, or red, are on white Swiss cottage draperies, Floren- 
tine silks of light quality make handsome flowing curtains for 
summer parlors, the ground bronze or yellow, and flowers in darker 
shades forming a border. For summer-house portiéres are the 
Bagdadjcurtains, single or in pairs, or else linen velours, Tureoman, 
or corduroy, the latter now coming in all soft dull shades of blue, 
golden brown, terra-cotta, or green, and made up with wider stripes 
around a centre square of the narrowest striped corduroy, The 
Japanese bead and rattan fringe-like portiéres are still used fot 
country houses, Portiéres are now hung inside the door between 
the jambs. Serim, with Cluny or antique lace and insertion, is 
still used for flowing curtains. Egyptian laces with large meshes 
make pretty sash curtains attached to the top of the sash and 
looped back with ribbons. Japanese cottons in porcelain blue and 
white in large figures are used for curtains, wall-hangings, cushion 
covers, ete., of country houses, and are quite inexpensive. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ArrkEN, Son, & 
Co.; ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; L. Marcorrz 
& Co.; Kiwpet & Sons; and W. & J. Stoane. 





PERSONAL. 


AN interesting scene took place in the parlors of the Hoffman 
House Saturday, May 11th. A large number of women from all 
over the country, alumnz and former pupils of Ingham University, 
situated in the pretty little town of Le Roy, made the occasion of 
their semiannual reunion a tribute to the character and work of 
the founder of the school, Mrs. Emily Ingham Staunton. Although 
seventy-eight years of age, Mrs, Staunton made an address of great 
stimulus and interest to women, in which she pleaded for broader 
thought and purpose in daily life, saying that gifted women were 
women increasing their gifts by use. 

—Lord Brassey has paid a pretty attention to his wife’s mem- 
ory by fitting up a room in his house in which he keeps the col- 
lection of valuable curiosities gathered by Lady Brassey during 
her voyages in the Sunbeam. The room is finished and decorated 
in teak and sandal-wood. Among the treasures are a lot of curious 
sea-shells, sea-weed, and large pieces of coral, behind which shines 
the electric light. 

—Among the Washington relics received by the committee in 
charge of the recent exhibition in New York was the first set of 
false teeth worn by the Father of his Country. The teeth are 
human teeth—the artificial had not then been invented—and the 
upper and lower jaws are joined at the back by a strong 
steel spring that brings them together with the snap of a rat-trap. 
No wonder that Washington’s mouth wore such a strained, pained 
expression after this instrument of torture was wedged into it! 
and no wonder that the Art Committee considered this relic too 
horrible to exhibit! It was kept locked up in a safe until after 
the exhibition, when it was returned to the owner, with a number 
of things of more «esthetic interest. 

—Mrs. Davis, wife of the Senator from Minnesota, is one of the 
most accomplished and devoted horsewomen in Washington, and 
she may be seen on the road almost any pleasant morning. Mrs. 
Davis has invented a riding skirt for herself, which is of jersey 
cloth, cut princesse, and with a double skirt, and she wears unusu- 
ally long riding boots. 

—Ex-President Cleveland has finally decided upon a house to 
live in, and has rented for two years, with the privilege of pur- 
chasing, one of Henry G. Marquand’s houses on Madison Avenue 
near Sixty-eighth Street. Mr. Marquand built the house about six 
years ago, but it has never been occupied, as he could not find a 
tenant who exactly satisfied him. As things have turned out, he 
is very glad now that he was so particular, because he has got 
just what he wanted by waiting for it. The house is a five-story 
brick with freestone trimmings, and has a frontage of thirty feet 
on Madison Avenue—an unusual width for a New: York house. 

—Mrs. Jane Davis, the old colored woman who with her sun-bon- 
net pulled over her eyes was for so many years a familiar figure 
at the Desbrosses Street ferry-house of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
died since the recent centennial celebration, at the reputed age of 
one hundred and twenty. Old Aunty Davis used to say that she 
had often seen Washington, who was a friend of her “ole mars,” 
and that she was present at the original inauguration which the 
late festivities commemorated. ; 

—To celebrate his sixtieth birthday the printers of Philadelphia 
gave a banquet to Mr. George W. Childs, at which covers were laid 
for eighty guests. Mr. Childs does not look his years, His skin 
is as fresh-looking and free from wrinkles and his eyes as bright 
as they were twenty-five years ago, when he had his country home 
at Crosswicks, a secluded hamlet of New Jersey, whose only com- 
munication with the world is still by stage or private conveyance 
Every night and morning Mr. Childs might be seen driving to and 
from the nearest station, which is at Bordentown, behind a pair of 
spirited bays. He was then, as he is now, the kind friend and 
considerate employer. 

—E. M. Lewis, Jun., is the name of the child who was born a 
few days ago at the home of Lieutenant E. M. Lewis, on Bedlow’s 
Island, at the very feet of Liberty. The loud report from a can- 
non was the signal that summoned the doctor from Governor's 
Island, who, before the echoes had died away across the water, was 
rowing vigorously for the island, which is now the home of Lib- 
erty and of Baby Lewis. 

—There are four Kentucky thorough-breds in the White House 
stables, presided over by Albert Hawkins. The carriages are a 
landau, a brougham, and a buggy. The latter is the President’s 
favorite conveyance, and he frequently takes Mrs. Harrison in it 
with him when he goes.out for a spin behind his own particular 
horse, “ John.” 

—The Seidl Society, of which Mrs. Laura C. Holloway is presi- 
dent, has been organized with a membership of 250, all women. 
The object of the society is the enjoyment of the music offered by 
the Seidl concerts at Brighton Beach, and supplementary to this 
aim is the promotion of the welfare of women musicians and the 
development of musical taste. 




















OUR WIGWAM NEIGHBORS. 


ATER than usual one winter, not many years ago, some Ind- 
| 4 ian families came from Old Town, Maine, to pass a few weeks 
on the west shore of the beautiful Kennebec, preparatory to “a 
season” at some gav watering-place or sea-side resort, where they 
were sure to find their delicate basket-work and fanciful embroid- 
ery in great demand, 

‘In this company were many new faces, and more young people, 
especially dusky maidens, unusually pretty and attractive, among 
them the daughter of a chief. Princess Mary, so called sometimes 
through courtesy, was a tall, lithe, keen-eyed, handsome girl of 
nineteen, her constant companions three others younger than her- 
self; fleet of foot, merry-hearted damsels were they, and always 
together, often strolling for pleasure through the streets and by 
ways of neighboring villages, and in this way we met them. 

Struck by their bright faces and tidy appearance, we made ac- 
quaintance on the spot, inviting them to our home, not far away 
They seemed much impressed by the broad pillared piazza, curtain 
ed windows, carpeted rooms, and pictures on the walls, and laugh 
ed outright at the sight of an open “Franklin grate,” in front of 
which they could squat down and warm their little brown hands, 











Fig. 1.—BrenGatine anp Lace Dress 


For description see Supplement. 
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So grateful to them was the welcome given, so toothsome the 
seed-cakes and cookies offered, and molasses-sweetened water, a 
drink preferred above all others, that three times within a few 
weeks did these forest children pull our latch-string, counting as 
mere play the stretch of miles between their home and ours. 

Then weeks slipped by, and we were fearing we would see them 
no more, when Osola, an ancient squaw, came to the kitchen door 
laden with her light wares, which she was only too happy to dis- 
pose of, receiving as equivalent, as was their custom, “ the full of 
them,” whether of meal, pork, or potatoes, but for small baskets 
preferring “an even measure” of tea, rice, or sugar. Osola was a 
sad-eyed old body; she had no kinsfolk near, but through friendly 
fellowship and respect for age had long been given a daily mess of 
pottage and shelter among these gentle-hearted Penobscot pilgrims. 

Osola sat long at her lunch of tea, pudding, and pie, enjoying 
the bright wood fire, and as well a warm shawl, which from time 
to time she drew closer about her rheumatic shoulders, nodding 
her thanks with a peculiar Indian grunt, which it would be difficult 
to express in English letters. At parting she drew from her 
bosom a little parcel, and with many demonstrations of obeisance 
presented it to her hostess; the small basket contained a few wild 
flowers, banded with braided strands of sweet-scented grass. The 
dusky messenger made known in broken speech that “ Princess 


| 
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Mary” had sent it in token that she and her maidens would come 
for a good-by visit three days later. 

In return Osola carried a little box of seed-cakes, and a card on 
which was printed in large letters, “Welcome.” The medicine- 
man, who more than once had been our guest, could interpret for 
the royal maiden the friendly despatch. 

In earlier calls our young wigwam neighbors had worn dark 
warm garments, winter leggings, and stout shoes, with a gay blank- 
et as shoulder and head wrap; in balmier weather there surely 
would be a change, and earnestly we hoped it would be distinctively 
characteristic. We were not disappointed ; as beseemed the occa- 
sion, for it was, as one might say, “a royal progress,” they came 
“clad in their richest raiment,” The material of their dresses 
resembled rich old-fashioned “ copper-plate,” a heavy cotton fab- 
ric much prized by our great-grandmothers for summer coverlets 
and drapery, bed and window curtains; bits and half-breadths had 
come down to us from colonial times, on which were portrayed 
toppling bunches of garden flowers in exaggerated combination 
with far-away turrets, and warders, bugle in hand, at posts of duty, 
with here and there a lone shepherdess forever watching two wee 
lambs. But the summer robes of our young Indian guests were 
milder in tone than our cherished heirlooms; there were small 
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TOILETTES. 


forest birds, and an ancient stork, typical of all that is faithful and | well-spiced loaf well garnished 


true, with much fine tracery of vines and delicate blooms: and 
buds, and here and there a butterfly or bee. 

Easy-fitting garments were they, cut much after the present 
style of yoke dresses, the skirt falling half-way between knee and 
ankle, neatly finished by a narrow ruffle of the same goods; the 
sleeves were long and confined at the wrist by a band, over which 
gleamed a silver bracelet. A half-breadth scarf loosely tied served 
as girdle; a deep collar with narrow frill nearly concealed the 
back of the yoke, while in front the fulness was pushed aside, giv- 
ing place to heavy silver ornaments, reaching from belt to throat. 
On the largest and lower one, about the size of a sauce plate, 
hunting scenes were outlined with a graver’s tool, while the two 
above had delicately traced vines and sprays of flowers; the three 
were held in position by silver chains that encircled the neck. 
Leggings of buckskin, and moccasins of deerskin richly embroid- 
ered with beads and porcupine quills, 

“Stained with red and bine and yellow, 
With the juice and roots of berries,” 
greatly enhanced the elegance of their appearance ; anklets of sil- 
ver from which hung slender pendants gave out soft tinkling mu- 
sic with every movement of their lithe bodies. 
Long black hair knotted with bright ribbons hung in broad plaits 
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over their shoulders ; their hats, tall black beavers, from crown to 
rim were decorated with the narrowest and gayest of ribbons, 
eighteen rows in all, and arranged with pleasing effect. Each 
dusky maiden carried a small basket, her own handiwork, in which 
lay neatly folded a white cotton handkerchief. It was early after- 
noon when they arrived, and some time was spent in strolling about 
the garden and college grounds, every turn thoroughly enjoyed 
and chattered over; then came a visit to the children’s rooms, a 
peep at playthings and boxes of ribbons and trinkets, and a look 
through grandfather’s big spy-glass from an attic window upon 
hills and valleys far away. 

As a long walk lay before them, and a sunrise start or the mor- 
row, the simple supper was ready at an early hour; each of the 
young people of the family, to show especial honor, took the hand 
of a guest and sat beside her at table. ‘The leading lady” of 
the group was at the hostess’s right, and before her plate was a 
vase of odorous flowers ; the “ lesser lights ” found small bouquets 
beside theirs. The hostess in preparing for this unique “ supper- 
lunch” had, as far as was possible, consulted the preferences of 
her guests, resulting in a peculiar bill of fare; for the first course 
warm brown bread and molasses (they declined butter), followed 
by a variety of cakes and cookies, pies, doughnuts, and a large, 
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with confections ; plum preserve 
on fresh crackers was new to the strangers, but once tasted they 
could hardly have enough, and a thick coating well smoothed over. 
The conclusion of the repast afforded great satisfaction, inasmuch 
as they were allowed to carry with them the nuts and candy they 
could not eat. 

At parting, just before twilight, our happy guests ranged them- 
selves in a row in front of the open hall door, clapped their hands 
softly, bowed their heads, and a moment later each in turn, Prin- 
cess Mary first, took the right hand of the hostess, pressed and 
kissed it, and so on with the children, saying to each as a last 
word, while presenting a little basket made specially for the oceca- 
sion, “‘ Take for think”; chen with sudden movement turned into 
the broad pathway and were soon lost to view. A day later there 
came by the hand of Moses, the medicine-man, a larger basket for 
the hostess, of more intricate pattern, with much long, sweet-scent- 
ed grass woven into the sides and handle. These mementos were 
treasured with care. 

It need hardly be added that each dark-browed maiden carried 
with her a remembrance, something she could long keep. To the 
princess, by way of eminence, was given a silver thimble in its 
crimson-lined box. She was at first too much moved to speak ; then, 
fearing that her evident pleasure in noticing similar ones in the 
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young people’s work-baskets had been construed into a desire for 
ownership, with a shake of her head laid it back upon the table; 
but when again shown theirs and urge 
tears came to her eyes ; 
hid it in her bosom. 

To us the main charm of these visits lay in the earnest friend- 
ships formed with our forest sisters, and in remembrance of their 
unvarying modesty and gentleness of manner; very pretty it was 
to watch the unfolding of intelligence when new things were shown 
them, and yet never by sign or token expressing desire for person- 
al ownership; this struck us as unusual, inasmuch as their elders, 
both men and women, of a grosser type, were never slow to inti- 


i to accept it, real happy 
she wrapped it in her handkerchief and 


mate a willingness to receive, and even to slip small articles about 
their persons. 





TWINS. 

TRONG-LIMBED, healthy, frolicsome babyhood is a delight to 
b all beholders ; and multiplied by two, it sets our pulses bound- 
ing almost as if we owned the little men who tax the energies of 
nurse or mother to the utmost in their active vitality. Twins take 
the heart by storm, and this charming idyl of infancy is sure of 
being a favorite wherever there are babies in the dwelling. And 
where there are not, the idealization of childhood is so constant 
and so sweet that the pictured babies will receive a pleased greet- 
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ing. One sees that the artist’s thought was of the future soldiers 
or citizens, as well as of the happy infants, when she drew these 


sturdy boys, who will doubtless grow up to be loyal Frenchmen. 





A SILENCED BATTERY. 


BY GRACE KING. 


I ET me tell yon a story. 

4 It was during the war between the Northern and the South- 
ern States. A great battle had been fought. It had extended far 
beyond the topographical limits set by the tacticians ; it had raged 
far beyond the ferocity expected of the men. 

A battery had been charged again and again. Each 
hostile flag led the column of uniforms and bayonets nearer and 
nearer, each time the intrenched artillery drove it back with greater 
havoc, and each time the curtain of smoke lifted over a ground 
thicker strewn with fallen soldiers. 

Finally for one moment the two flags touched, the colors of th 
uniforms mingled, tossed at the ends of glittering bayonets; then 
there was a terrible explosion; an earthquake shook the ground, 
the curtain of smoke was too heavy to lift. The battery was si 
lenced # so were the silencers. 

The battle turned in another direction; the guns sounded from 
another quarter of the heavens. When the sun set it set on the | 
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field, but not on the Night fell, but not to cloak 
slumbers of exhausted humanity; the dark: 
ceal the stealthy forwar 
munition to that 


over the f 


struggle 


the 
was used to con 


re-enforcements to this point, am- 


ling of 


The moon rose over the day’s accomplishment, 





ields of trampled grain, over the evacuated camps, over 











the prostrate rank and file, over t ittery 

The smoke all cleared away; a dewy cooiness refreshed the 
parched air and made it balm to thirsting lips and burning skins, 
A breeze rose with the moon. It swept gently over the field, so 
gently—as if it feared to hurt the e wounds, gathering all the 
sounds that were falling unheard from stiffened lips and failing 
hearts, and bearing them all on—sighs, groans, plaints, prayers, 
blue and gray together—into one common neutral prayer that ros¢ 
and fell fitfully the strains of an olian » It was a 
olian harp with human strings 

Around the battery the moon’s rays seldom hit the ground, so 


thick were the bodies, or fragments of t ithe breeze seem 
ed to thicken perceptil passed over what had 


been the breastworks 


With the fitful nds there we f iwakenings from what 
seemed the sl » of death: eyelids quivered into tole liftings, 





fingers twitched, glassy eyes gleamed 


> arms moved, 


th a momentary light 


, bod 


ies rolled over, eliminary moment 
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before resurrection. 
From under a heap of mortal and military débris on the top of 
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the embankment a whole head raised itself ; it 
seemed fearfully alone in its life. Its staring 
wide eyes-glittered with fever, its groans and 
broke in bloody bubbles over its face; 
there seemed no mouth or member left to utter 
them. All around blood and blue and 
gray, bayonets, corpses, and disjecta membra of 
COrpses ; there was nothing else to see, for the 
moon to show him. Below the ghastly, bloody 
head—in touching distance if the hands could 
have moved to touch them; in speaking distance 
if there had been a tongue to speak—lay in a 
bright glare of light two forms. They were still 
clasped together in the tight, convulsive, desper- 
ate grasp with which they had clinched when 
they were threaded by the same flash, mangled 
by the same shell. Underneath them were their 
two flags, undistinguishable from the dye of blood. 
A groan came 


sighs 


were 


“ Water! water! 
from the other. They made an effort, but could 
not move one from the other. 

“ You—you are a Yankee?” came from one. 

‘You—you are a—” 

“ Confederate.” 

The wounded, bloody, gazing man would fall 
back, from weakness, into unconsciousness, which 
held sweet visions; but the air, getting always 
purer and fresher, would wake him out of them 
with a morning alertness, With faculties clear- 
ed and rested, he would open his eyes eagerly, 
raise his head, and see always the same picture, 
hear always the same olian harp of mortal 
anguish, 

“If I could only move!” complained one of the 
figures near him. 

“ Don’t—don’t leave me,” implored the other. 

All through the night, among the sounds borne 
by the breeze, the man could hear these two voices 
from the dying men clasped in each other’s arms, 
Their talking went into his own delirious ima- 
ginings, and started all sorts of fancies. It was 
low and sweet, like the talking of angels or wo- 
men or children. What they said he never could 
precisely unravel. Sometimes he could remem- 
ber a long conversation between them; some- 
times it was all a blur in bis mind. 

He thought while their tones came to him of 
boys playing out in the meadows; of children in 
their night-clothes saying their evening “ Our Fa- 
ther”; of homesick students crying for “Mother”; 
of companions on a railway journey exchanging 
names and addresses; of parting relatives sernd- 
ing long messages home, as people do at a “ good- 
by’; of the congregation in a country church re- 
peating the creed; of the Saviour forgiving His 
enemies ; of weeping mothers ; of sorrowing pen- 
itents ; of angels in long robes, with upward-point- 
ing wings, flying to heaven across a moonlit sky. 
Then there was a confused babbling of both 
voices, like the babbling of the fever in his own 
After what appeared an eternity of this, 
a cloud came over the moon, and rain fell. 

The rain being so long and so heavy as to ren- 
der the roads impassable, the battle surprised 
both armies again by terminating suddenly in an 
unfinished condition. Squadrons were immedi- 
ately detailed on each side to look after the kill- 
ed and wounded. 

A prominent family in Boston telegraphed to 
friends in their army to spare no expense that 
the body of so-and-so, aged twenty, five feet ten, 
regular features, black hair, ete., ete., might be 
sent home for burial. 

A prominent family in Richmond telegraph- 
ed to relatives in their army that nothing be left 
undone to secure the remains of so-and-so and 
send them home for burial: aged eighteen, five 
feet nine, light hair, regular features, etc., etc. 

From both sides officers came to the battery to 
search for the missing ones, and found them ly- 
ing cheek to cheek, almost lip to lip, hardly more 
than one mangled body between them, two tatter- 
ed flags beneath. There could be no separation 
without mutilation, 

All that was possible was done. The earth 
was dug from under and around them, and both 
sank together in a common trench, were both 
covered by one hillock, Both sets of officers 
were generously emulous to secure identification 
of the spot. A picket-fence was put up around 
it, and boards lettered with the necessary record. 

Among the wounded in the battery a man with 
his jawbone shattered and tongue shot away was 
discovered in voiceless delirium. He was sent to 
the nearest hospital, and there with difficulty rec- 
ognized as Marcot, the caricaturist and newspa- 
per correspondent, an amateur soldier unattach- 
ed to any command. 

The war ended ; peace was restored. 

From his hospital, Marcot—the hideous, de- 
formed Marcot—wrote his account of the death- 
scene of the two soldiers, and published it over 
his signature in papers North and South ; but he 
had forgotten, if he had ever heard, the names. 
Iie then left America forever, to hide his ugli- 
ness and dumbness, and seek amelioration of his 
sufferings at some obscure baths in Europe. 

The battle-field grew over with weeds and 
grasses ; the earth settled into quiet uniformity 
over the place where the two armies had fought, 
where the half of both of them lay buried. A 
whitewashed picket-fence, surrounding a double- 
ridged grave, marked the elevated site of the bat- 
tery. Near by, the fresh timbers of a new dwell- 
ing replaced the old homestead which had been 
shot away in the introductory movement to the 
battle. The thrifty old couple, who had been 
scared away at the time from their property, re- 
turned like birds to their roost as soon as the dis- 
turbance was over, They were honestly proud 
of the honor conferred on their small territory, 
and lived in simple subjection to it. The old man 
was superstitiously careful to till only in those se- 
cluded spots unenriched by human gore, and was 
piously glad when a proven,sterility of soil di- 
minished his crop and endorsed his judgment. 
He was very old and childish, and so deaf that 
he looked as if nothing had ever penetrated his 
brain except the shrill voice of his wife. 


gasped one. 


’ 


brain. 





The old woman was as cheerful and energetic 
as she had ever been. When her day’s work was 
over she would sit with her knitting on the porch 
that faced the public road, and think aloud her 
daily increasing wonderment at a battle in her 
own native State and on her own little scrap of 
land, a battery in her own cornfield. 

But the battle itself was a cheap home-made 
production and the day a faded representation 
to the battle and day called Buena Vista. Her 
only son and child had been killed there and then, 
some twenty years before. The very name meant 
to her the clashing of the swords and the shining 
of the panoply of the archangels. Whenever peo- 
ple talked to her of the last war and the fighting 
in it, she would simply ask them if they had ever 
heard of the battle of Buena Vista: that was all. 

On the anniversary of the battle, the battle 
that took place in their own fields, which they de- 
termined to keep with the Sabbath-like propriety 
of clean clothes and no work, a hack drove up 
the road from the station and stopped at their 
gate. A lady in deep mourning alighted, follow- 
ed by a little boy. She walked straight to the 
cottage, paused to ask a question, but seeing the 
grave in the distance, she burst into tears, and 
hastened up the path toward it, motioning to the 
little boy to remain behind. - He sat down, shy 
and embarrassed, on the lowest step. The old 
woman, looking after the lady, saw her drop on 
her knees in the grass, and rest her head against 
the fence around the grave. The whistle of the 
northern-bound train was heard, and shortly after 
the same hack returned with another fare, and 
stopped at the gate. A thin, grav-haired lady in 
shabby mourning descended, holding a toddling 
little girl by the hand. She would not be detain- 
ed by a word. Hastily putting the little girl on 
the steps, she pointed to the grave, and ran tow- 
ard it, not by the path, but over the field, which 
took her straighter and quicker. She too fell 
on her knees in the grass outside the fence, and 
seemed to sob heavily. The old woman saw the 
first-comer rise from her knees, and then the oth- 
er one rose, and both women confronted each 
other over the fence, looking across the grave. 

Each mother looked into the face of the mo- 
ther of the killer of her son, and the batteries of 
their hearts shot out a hatred that dried the tears 
in their eyes, and silenced the prayers on their 
lips. What wrongs and outrages each one re- 
membered, what the war had left unavenged each 
heart only knew. They raised their hands to 
point, and opened their lips to speak, but a simul- 
taneous thought or feeling drove them again to 
their knees, 

Each mother got out her little store of relics 
and spread them on the grass. The gray cap, 
lock of fair hair, trinkets and photographs on 
one side, the blue cap, dark hair, trinkets and 
photographs on the other, with the little pieces 
of each flag which the kind-hearted officers had 
cut off for them the day their boys were buried, and 
the sobs of one penetrated to the ears of the oth- 
er, and their prayers intermingled, until the hack- 
man came, first for the passenger on the North- 
ern train, then for the passenger who wished to 
go South. 

The old woman had given the little children a 
cup of milk apiece, and put them to playing. 
While they were laughing and racing together 
the little girl stopped suddenly and pouted, and 
would have nothing more to do with the boy. 

“What is the matter with you?” he begged. 

“Go away!” she answered. 

“Won't you play with me some more ?” 

“No, I won’t play with you any more.” 

““Why won't you play with me any more ?” 

** Because I hate you.” 

“But why do you hate me ?” 

“ Because vou are a Yankee.’ 

“ But you are a nice little girl, and I love you.” 

“No, you don’t.” 

“But I do.” 

“That's a story.” 

Then his mother called him to get into the 
hack. 

Each anniversary of the battle brought the mo- 
thers to the grave. They never spoke. They 
wept and prayed together when it could not be 
avoided, and separated, each one resenting more 
and more bitterly the presence of the other’s son 
in her son’s grave. The old woman cared for 
them both, one just as tenderly as the other, wel- 
coming and speeding them, and invariably asking 
them if they had ever heard of the battle of Bu- 
ena Vista. The children always had their glass 
of milk and always played pleasantly together, 
until the little girl would remember that she 
hated the little boy. Then no prayers or entrea- 
ties wou!d move her to speak to him. 

As years went by, publicity was given to much 
that was mysterious at the time; exploits were 
unearthed to be celebrated; battles were re- 
fought by the new lights of statistics; honors, 
even immortality, were conferred lavishly. Many 
a family recovered from grief to clamor for pen- 
sions, glory, monuments, and many a poor dead 
soldier became willingly spared for the gain and 
profit of his death to his relatives. 

National cemeteries and national commemora- 
tions were set apart by public feeling, good-fel- 
lowship became the vogue, and eloquent speeches 
were always a-making full of patriotism and 
praise for living and dead, for friend and foe. 

But there was one woman at the North whom 
rejoicings could not rejoice, and one woman at 
the South whom speeches could no longer elate. 
Patriotism to each represented a missing son ; 
their country’s renewed reconciled prosperity 
Dead Sea fruit. The more others forgot and for- 
gave, the more were they determined to maintain 
the position in which their bovs had died. 

On one anniversary the old farmer’s wife whis- 
pered to the Southern mother that as statues 
were being put up everywhere to far less glorious 
soldiers, the Northern mother was resolved to 
place a beautiful white marble statue of her son 
at the head of his grave. 





The Southern mother cried aloud in despair at 
her poverty, but starve or not, she determined 
that her son should not lie ignominiously uncom- 
memorated by the side of his rich foe. She sent 
an order to Italy, and for fear of unfavorable 
comparison against her and hers, to the same 
sculptor selected by the rich Northern woman. 
The artist promised secrecy, and pledged himself 
not to deliver the one statue before the other, 

They arrived together against the date appoint- 
ed, and were put up side by side at the head of 
the grave. Such was their impatience that the 
two mothers came overnight before the auniver- 
sary, each one thinking to precede the other. 
The old woman furnished them beds in different 
rooms, but she could hear them walking the floor 
at all hours of the night waiting for daylight, 
crying, praying in their excitement, as if the bat- 
tle had only been of yesterday. She went from 
one to the other with soothing words of patience, 
and advice to make a trial of sleep, promising to 
wake each one at the first cock-crow. 

She kept her promise. In the early gray, from 
one side of the house crept one woman, from the 
other stole the other, each one hoping to be first, 
each one carrying her wreath of immortelles, each 
one lost in preoccupation, forgetting the taking 
away of the fence. 

As it were miraculously, the dew-sprinkled 
white marble soldier boys rose side by side out 
of the path before them. 

“My boy!” broke from both lips at the same 
time. They stood close together in their excite- 
ment looking at the statues. All white! No 
color of hair, uniform, or eyes to distinguish, to 
separate them. And the features—had the artist 
tricked them and sent duplicates ? 

‘He has made yours like mine!” accused one. 

“He has made yours like mine!” retorted the 
other. 

“They are both mine !” cried one. 

“They are both mine !” cried the other. 

The sun was rising behind them. The sun 
would tell which was right, which wrong. The 
light climbed up and up pedestal, shoes, gun- 
stock, hands, breast, face, hair, cap. The rays 
shot over the head of one. The other was taller 
by an inch. There was a difference, and differ- 
ences innumerable, which the cunning artist had 
wrought into the stone, invisible to all save a 
mother’s eye. 

The women wept. Resembling each other as 
they did, each statue was yet the image of the 
original. Who could admire the one without 
admiring the other? Who could love the one 
and hate the other ? 

“They are as alike as brothers, 
exclaimed. 

“One statue could have served for both,” said 
the other. 

And then for the first time each mother un- 
derstood and sympathized with the loss of the 
other. They fell into each other's arms impul- 
sively, and began to tell each one of her boy— 
how bright, how handsome, he was, where he had 
gone to school, and things he had said, with a 
mother’s well-worn garrulity. 

The old woman at the farm-house called the 
son and daughter to see the ladies walk up the 
path hand in hand. 

“Mary,” said the young man, 
they are friends. Now you have no excuse. 

“Richard, I cannot. It is not you, but what 
you represent. Your people—” 

“Hush!” he said ; “ we must not quarrel again. 
If vou loved, vou would realize how blasphemous 
your words sound. I do love, and I cannot hear 
them. Every year I shall come to the grave out 
there, in the evening twilight, as I have always 
done, where you would never come with me, 
though I have begged you so often.” 

“ Richard, your brother—” 

“ Don’t say itagain, Mary. If you ever change, 
you will tell it to me out there on that grave, and 
nowhere else, in the evening twilight, of your own 
free-will. I shall never ask for your love again.” 

This was the last visit of the mothers to the 
grave. One died during the following vear, and 
the other, curiously enough, maintained that she 
would not go to the grave to mourn there alone 
without the other mother. 

The moonlight scene of the battle-field had 
never left the poor half-erazy brain of Marcot. 
When the pain was not in his head he could look 
on the beautiful visionary landscape of the hea- 
venly Mediterranean, and think of the gentle, re- 
signed things to write in the diary which was to 
be published after his death. But when the pain 
got into his head he would tear his hair, and 
clutch his body, and shed great tears of agony, for 
words—words to express himself but once more 
in life. Not one word now—he who had been 
so voluble! He who had been so witty and hu 
morous—never a smile again! He would fling 
aside pen and ink and seize his pencil—the old 
trenchant pencil—and throw on paper the horrors 
he felt, the horrible horrors he knew, of civilized 
warfare: the bloodshed, the ghastliness, the mu- 
tilations, the unpardonable sins against humanity 
in it. The seraps of paper that fell from him in 
these moods hurt the eyes of the servant who 
picked them up. 

Then the faney came to him to paint. For 
years he strove to express himself in color, to 
speak to the world, to find a substitute for his 
tongue in that way. 

He dreamed of painting two beautiful youths 
dead in each other’s arms, hostile flags, hostile 
uniforms, wet with one another’s blood, and he 
would call the picture “ Amor Patria.” In the 
background would peer his own terrible face, the 
face not only of Marcot, but of ail caricaturists, 
inflamers of passions, exaggerators of differences, 
newspaper promotérs of sectional strife. 

His physician and attendant encouraged the 
idea, although they knew it could never be car- 
ried out, and they seconded his wish to return to 
America for realistic effects studied on the bat- 
tle-field itself. 
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And so he came to the farm-house, and was 
received by the old woman, and heard all that she 
had to say about Buena Vista and other battles 
and mothers and killed sons. He waited over 
the anniversary, and mixed in the gathering at 
the national cemetery with his face swathed in 
a handkerchief, listened to the orators, and was 
jostled by uniformed veterans. His aching head 
seemed to feel better than it had for years. He 
returned to think it all out on the earthworks 
where he had lain that night, just back of the 
spot where the soldier-boys agonized. 

The sun sank down on rich banks of color— 
golden, opaline, crimson, violet. The maimed 
and mutilated survivor of the old conflict linger- 
ed till he became aware of others, like himself 
attracted to that spot where mutual hate had been 
buried in a common grave, with love its guardian 
angel. And drawing hastily back into the pro- 
tecting tree shadows, he saw, hand clasped in 
hand over the low mound, a youth and a maiden 
rapt in such converse as shuts out the world for 
a time, seeing but each other’s faces, hearing but 
each other's voices, The hour was waking its 
glad jubilation in their hearts. 

When out of ear-shot the crippled man looked 
back. The full moon was rising as it rose that 
night over the battery. In the silver light the 
pure white marble figures stood like a glorified 
transfiguration of that valor which once had 
strewn the spot with slain; the young man and 
woman confessing and acknowledging their hap- 
py love, a resurrection of the good-will which it 
had seemed the cannons had shattered at that 
spot forever; and it appeared to Marcot that this 
suited his name “ Amor Patri” better than the 
picture he had carried so many years in his 
brain. 

In time the belief became current that the two 
statues were raised to two brothers who were kill- 
ed fighting on opposite sides during the war. 





EXPENSIVE ECONOMIES. 
W omEN are often severely blamed for their 


extravagance, and in most cases, it seems 
to us, unjustly. Not that they are always guilt- 
less of spending money very unwisely and in far 
greater quantities than they ought, but because 
there are so many extenuating circumstances. 
Their censors are apt to forget that girls are rare- 
ly taught enough financial management to enable 
them to get the most value for their money; con- 
sequently when they become wives, whose desire 
it is to assist their husbands in providing for the 
home and the future of their children, or spin- 
sters who must provide for their own support 
and perhaps that of others, they have only a faint 
idea of the right courses to pursue. In cases 
where the income is a fixed quantity they learn 
more readily ; but there are few incomes of which 
the precise amount can invariably be known in 
advance, save those from stated salaries and gov- 
ernment bonds. In such cases the woman’s ef- 
forts to economize sometimes become ludicrously 
pathetic, so slight is her acquaintance with the 
laws which govern ways and means. 

One excellent gentlewoman, for instance, can 
never understand that a good, careful maid-of- 
all-work who will labor faithfully year in and 
year out at $16 per month is really less costly 
than a succession of wasteful and incompetent 
helpers at $10. In consequence, she has all the 
discomforts of constant change and of half-done 
work ; all the waste of bad cooking and washing, 
and is often ill herself from the over-work caused 
by striving to make good all deficiencies, so that 
her husband and children may not suffer from 
them. At the same time she does not hesitate to 
buy costly out-of-season luxuries for her table, 
such as the first shad at $1 50 each, and spring 
lamb at 60 cents per pound. 

The same woman fancies it more economical 
to buy only cheap materials for her gowns and 
her children’s. She says, “I do all my own sew- 
ing, so the making costs me nothing; and though 
a cheap dress lasts me but one season, one of 
double cost would last me only two, so I have al- 
ways pretty and fresh dresses.” 

But does the making “cost her nothing”? It 
surely takes twice the time and labor to make 
two gowns that it does to make one, and there 
are far better uses for the dear house-mother’s 
time than in clothes-making that can be dis- 
pensed with. 

Another woman holds the same theory in re- 
gard to cheap goods being the most economical, 
although all her dresses are made by an expensive 
modiste, who asks as much for a print gown as 
for one of silk or cloth, so that the cost of mak- 
ing is not seldom two or three times the price 
of the material. 

Another woman, reasoning in a contrary man- 
ner, says, ‘‘ The best is always the cheapest,” and 
in accordance with this notion buys the most ex- 
pensive materials for even inferior uses, such as 
the very finest of flannel, at $1 50 per yard, for 
mountain scrambles, when a coarser and stronger 
one, at fifty cents per yard, would better answer 
every purpose. 

Her husband is a generous man, and loves to 
see his wife pleased and happy, so he has long 
ago given over the effort to suggest to her hints 
in regard to wise expenditure. She still buys 
Axminster carpets for the parlor and dining-room 
of a rented house, “ because they will never wear 
out, and are therefore cheapest in the end”’; for 
of “interest money” she can never see the value, 
and she does not pause to remember that the cost- 
ly carpet will soil as quickly as another, and that 
in changing from house to house the chances are 
much against finding a new dwelling to fit the 
old carpets. 

Gail Hamilton long ago said, in substance, 
that women are more economical than men, be- 
cause they will carry satchels and bundles that a 
man would send by express, while in going about 
he would pay seventy-five cents for his lunch, while 
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a woman would be content with one costing but 
fifteen cents. But it seems to us that this is an 
instance in point. The woman who carries a bag 
or heavy bundle for several miles rather than 
send it by express is very apt to lose hours of 
time in a darkened room, and take perhaps twenty- 
five cents’ worth of sedatives or tonics to cure the 
headache which pays for the over-exertion ; and 
she who spends fifteen cents for a luncheon of 
tea and cake assuredly cannot accomplish as much 
upon the indigestion it gives her, as can the man 
who spends seventy-five cents for his soup, beef- 
steak, and vegetables, and goes off rejoicing in 
the strength he has gained. 

One of the best-intentioned women we know 
made this mistake upon a large scale. During 
her husband's absence of a year on busivess, wish- 
ing to surprise him by the small expense of the 
house-keeping while he was gone, she contined 
herself and four growing children strictly and 
literally to a diet of soup and bread without but- 
ter. On Sundays only did they taste of meat or 
vegetables during the whole time. When her lus- 
band returned, happy from the exertious which 
his splendid health had done much to render suc- 
cesstul, he found his wife and son almost dying 
from one of the low fevers which are attributed 
to innutrition, and his eldest daughter with an 
alarming hectic flush and hollow cough, while the 
other two children were thin, pale, aud constatt- 
ly “tired.” Three hundred dollars for physicians 
and nurses, as much more for nourishing delica- 
cies, and the cost of a Southern trip for the ail- 
ing daughter were the largest resulting items to 
be added to the expense account for that year ; 
but the loss of time and health can never be u 
lated into dollars and cents. 

Notwithstanding her experience, the well-mean- 
ing woman still often refers with pride to the year 
that she kept house alone, at less than one-half 
the table expense that she could have done when 
her husband was at home and “ would have every- 
thing he wanted.” 

It is true that many people do live and flourish 
upon a diet as simple as that of soup and bread, 
but these are invariably persons who live and 
work much in the open air. Growing children 
who at the sume time are using their brains to 
their fullest capacity in study can never recover 
from the drain upon their systems, if unsupported 
by proper food and plenty of it. No effort at 
economy is in the end more expensive than that 
of saving in food, yet it is one of the ways often- 
est adopted by the well-meaning but unreflecting. 
Not often, indeed, do we find those who are willing 
to confine themselves to soup and bread, but there 


alis- 


are many who, finding that crackers, pies, and tea 
will satisfy the appetite for less money, than will 


MIuUK, eggs, 


vegetables, and meats, will consume 
far too great a proportion of the former, to the 
ultimate destruction of health, whieh (after a good 
conscience) is the most valuable property that 


an intelligent human being can possess. 





A SOCIAL DUTY. 


fQ‘HOSE people who obtrude their private sor- 

| rows upon others, in season and out of sea- 
son, or at any time when unrequested, are a very 
objectionable class in society, and are doing more 
harm in the world than is dreamed of at first 
thought. It is to be assumed that every one has 
his own griefs, anxieties, apprehensions ; but if 
every one went about with them in open sight, 
airing them and amplifying them, what a “ moist, 
unpleasant” world it would be! Why, then, if 
all may not, should any single individual be al- 
lowed the relaxing privilege? Almost all analogy 
and external evidence go to sliow that the cre- 
ative intention of the world was to give pleasure, 
to provide happiness, to insure content. In so 
far as that intention doves not bring about its 
supposed end, it may be because a part of the 
duty of fulfilment is left to us, and it is we that 
fail, and not the intention which miscarries. No 
one is providing any happiness for others who 
goes about with expression ol complaint and tales 
of trouble. There is a certain pleasure in senti- 
mental tears, but tears that are shed from real 
sympathy with trouble are tears that cost pain, 
and the listener has either to shed these tears of 
pain or is to have the nerves rasped with annoy- 
ance at recital of troubles that it is evident are 
without foundation or without cause, or that might 
be prevented, and that at any rate are none of 
the listener’s business, and which, as they do not 
excite sympathy, are possibly trivial and non- 
existent. " 

When our griefs are too intolerable to bear 
we havea right to expect sympatliy and an attempt 
at comfort from those nearest us, those with 
whom we have been set in families, or with whom 
we have established such relations that our griefs 
are necessarily in a measure theirs. But further 
than that it is not expedient to try fate. Others 
may be sorry for us, although only in a perfune- 
tory way, as of matters and things impersonal to 
themselves ; they pity us as they would pity the 
people in bad straits of any story they were told ; 
but their interest is usually not vital, and if ex- 
pressed at all warmly, is as often from mere every- 
day politeness or from the fear of hurting one’s 
feelings as from anything else ; while if not for- 
gotten by them almost as soon as the complainer 
is out of sight, these woes begin to be annoying 
and burdensome, and if pressed too often and too 
closely on their attention, then so irritating and 
so exceedingly unpleasant that we ourselves who 
suffer them share in the disagreeable emotion 
thus excited till we are little short of nuisances, 
and are to our hearers those tiresome people with 
the troubles, those death’s-heads at every feast 

The fact is that to almost all, their own troubles 
are a sufficient share ; they do not want more pain 
than fate and nature give them; if they stay to 
reason on it they regard it as an injustice that 
they should have their own and be obliged to 
have ours too; they prefer not to be pestered, 











and perhaps they have a right to their prefer- 
ences, There are others, on the contrary, who 
make the woes of every sufferer their own, suffer 
with them and through them, and by this extreme 
sort of sympathy reduplicate and intensify the 
sufferings of the party of the first part, till that 
party feel their woes as they never did before, 
receive fresh hurt,and are really far worse for 
the sympathy of their kind-hearted friends than 
they would be had they received brutality from 
some hard-hearted monster in their place; for 
brutal treatment, turning the course of feeling, 
would have acted as a tonic, would have aroused 
some resentment, some strength, resistance, and 
would have obliged the patient to fall back for 
support on fortitude and the interior power of 
overcoming pain. 

In the mean time it is a question if we have 
any right at all to worry, to vex, to grieve other 
people with our sorrows to any serious extent. 
They have their own sorrows: why should they 
also have ours? Is there not an extreme of ego- 
tism about it all which allows us, in viewing our 
own affairs closely, to see them shut out and 
eclipse those of all the rest of the world, as the 
hand held before the eyes shuts out the broad 
sun itself? Worse than egotism, how great is 
the selfishness which, indifferent to the discom- 
fort of others, forces on them the torrent of our 
tears, and makes life, often sad at the best, seem 
adder than it need to any! 


course, 


The strong and lofty 
n silence whatever 
silence save with 
to whom we have the right to make our plaint, 
to keep our griefs locked away in their private 


indeed, is to endure 


coines to us to endure: those 


shrine, not worn like badges or like gewgaws on 
the sleeve. If the world is not cheerful, make it 
so as far as a cheerful countenance when before 
it will do; shed over it what sunshine we can, 
ind keep our clouds and rains for the other side 
of life, for ourselves and our privacy, and grow 
stronger all the while by the exercise of strength 
and repression. 





TRURO CATHEDRAL. 

See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
FPXHE Episcopal Diocese of Truro, comprising 

the whole county of Cornwall, was created 
twelve years ago. The new cathedral was con- 
structed at a total cost of £110,000, The entire 
length of the edifice is 300 feet, the height of the 
central spire 250 feet, the width of the nave and 
choir is 29 feet, and the height of the vaulting 70 
feet. When complete, the plan of the church 
will comprise a nave and aisles of nine bays, with 
two western towers and spires, a large western 
porch, and a south porch; the great transept 
with its aisles, und a baptistery in the angle be- 
tween the south transept aisle and the nave aisle ; 
a large tower and spire over the crossing; the 
choir with an eastern transept opposite the altar, 
and one bay behind the altar forming a retro- 
choir; one choir aisle on the north side and three 
on the south side, of which the outermost is part 
of the old parish church ; a small tower and spire 
at the west end of this aisle abutting upon the 
main south transept; and the vestries, which are 
obtained in a erypt below the choir. The design 
comprises, besides, a cloister court to the north 
of the nave, and an octagonal chapter-house on 
the east side of this court. The choir with all its 
aisles, the eastern transept, the great transept 
with its aisles, the baptistery, and the lower part 
of two nave bays are all finished, and the central 
tower just shows above the roof, 

Truro is situated about two miles west of the 
Fal River, which lower down widens into the Fal- 
mouth estuary. It has always been regarded as 
the county town of Cornwall, and its municipal 
charter was granted in the twelfth century. 
There was an ancient castle and also a Domini- 
can priory, of which scarcely any trace remains. 
St. Mary’s Church, the predecessor of the cathe- 
dral, was built, or rather its building was com- 
menced, in the reign of Henry VILI.; but the 
west front and spire, which have now disappear- 
Truro is the birth- 
place of several distinguished Cornishmen, au- 
thors, artists, and scholars, and its neighborhood 
affords much pleasant scenery, with access to 
places of historical interest. 


ed, were of the Georgian era. 





A VIOLINIST OF RARE SKILL 

AND POWER. 
Ja, rtp tren ophenas the humble parentage 
ny of Joseph Joachim, a royal progress awaited 
him through life, for he was born with endow- 
ments such as are seldom the birtii- gifts of 
princes; his friends were of the truest and best 
and life-long, and his own soul, a marvel of purity, 
sweetness, and strength, grasped every emergency 
with manly dignity. 

He was born in 1831 in an obscure Hungarian 
village, and from babyhood gave decided token 
of great musical ability. Though there was but 
scant measure of home comforts or book culture, 
there must have been tenderness, feeling, and 
cheerful household observances, for affectionate 
consideration for the children of the family was 
definitely expressed even under experiences of 
sharp poverty, for the father, recognizing the 
manifest destiny of the child, purchased a small 
violin before the little fellow was two years old. 

It became his inseparable companion, and un- 
der the busy little fingers soon began to ring and 
sive forth pleasant strains. What “the little 
master” had heard, either in song or from an 
instrument, was readily repeated, and his play- 
mates, set in motion by his lively measures, fell 
into hearty merriment. 

When wearied by their noise, the Lilliputian 
player would slip away to more quiet corners, 
there to luxuriate over his treasure, perhaps re- 
calling what had floated past from a gypsy band, 
or sturdily working out his own child thoughts. 








When he was six years old an instructor was 
secured, a man who drilled the boy student in a 
knowledge of rudiments and technicalities of the 
utmost importance in forming a solid basis for 
future study. 

A year later his first laurels were won in the 
concert-hall, and for another year a noted musi- 
cian had himin charge, It was at this time that 
the lad sought counsel of Ernst, a renowned vio- 
linist then stirring the very heart of the Aust 
metropolis. With. what this 
hearted man met the shrinking child ean never 
be forgotten. Through his kindness, Bohm, an 
instructor of note 


lan 
tenderness 


received the stranger Into his 
own home, that he might give to him every free 
moment, and for three years master and pupil 
His 
musical education was then considered complete 
and life opened with cheerful aspect soon aftet 
young Joachim entered his teens. 

Stirred to great enthusiasm by the imitation of 


held unrestrained and happy intercourse. 


a cousin, Joseph Joachim now turned his steps 
toward Leipzig. There he met Mendelssolin, and 
the friendship aud letters of this wonderful man 
were to the stranger-lad a lile-long inspiration, 
and it is not strange that the young student be- 
came imbued with the spirit of his more than 
princely master; beyond all this, Mendelssohn 
urged the necessity for broader general culture. 
With no less attention to musical progress, with 
no lessening of daily personal intercourse, young 
Joachim applied himself to the study of Latin, 
history, German literature, and the modern lan 
guages with such assiduity as to insure success 
At thirteen he played publicly in Leipzig; an 
eminent composer present declared that “a whole 
staff of artists had been developed in the half- 
grown youth.” Five years later he was known 
at Weimar as concert-master; and at twenty, i 
Hanover, as director of symphony concerts. W 
a little over thirty he married Amalie Weiss, ‘ 
singer of most honorable repute,” since which 
time she has renounced the stage. Madame Joa 
chim, a charming, pure-minded woman, now in a 
life of comparative leisure, gives much thought 
to charitable work, through personal visits, and 
often lends her voice for the relief of the 
her tones are rich and full, and can at any time 
command appreciative audiences. The faces of 
both husband and wife are singularly attract 


needy 


force, gentleness, and serenity indicating the chavr- 
acter of their souls. 

In a late work on the “History of Music,” we 
find some earnest words concerning Joseph Joa- 
chim—“ as among conscientious workers of the 
period, each spending himself an 


1 being spent 
fur love of the art they worship.” 





Infant's Crochet Lace Cap. 


See illustration on double page 


Turs little cap is worked in crochet with fine white 
crochet thread. It consists of a rosette for the centre 
of the back, then of several bands of insertion, which 
are worked separately and connected when finished, 
and lastly of a double edging, through which a narrow 
white ribbon is drawn. Begiu the work with the ro- 
sette atthe buck. Makeachain of 9 stitches, aud close 
into a loop with a slip stitch. Ist round.—5 chain, 11 
double crochet separated by 2 chain around the loop, 
2 chain after the last doubie, a slip stitch on the 3d of 
the 5 chain at the beginning. 2d round.—A single 
crochet around the first 2 chain, 4 chain, 2 treble cro- 
chet around the same 2 chain with the single, 4 chain, 
another single around the same 2 chain; repeat. 3d 
round,—®5 slip stitches on the first 5, a single crocliet 
between the first 2 treble, then by turns 7 chain and a 
single between the next 2 treble; close with 7 chain 
and a slip on the first single in the round. 4th round. 
—8 single around every 7 chain, closing with a slip on 
the first single. Sth round.—4 chain to begin, then by 
turns adoubile on the next 2d stitch and achain; close 
with a slip on the 3d of the 4 chain at the beginning. 
61h round.—2 single around every chain; close with a 
slip on the first siugle. 7th round.—By turns 4 chain 
and a single on the following 3d stitch; close with a 
slip on the first stitch. 8th round.—Turn and go back 
over the last round; 3 chain, 5 double around the next 
4 chain, 3 chain, a single on the same stitch in the 
round before the last on which the next single in the 
last round was worked, crocheting around the single 
in the last round; repeat. In the next round the ro- 
sette is connected to the band of insertion which suc- 
ceeds; hence this insertion must be worked first be- 
fore crocheting the 9th round as follows: Turn at the 
end of the 8th round and work 3 slip on the next 3 
stitches to begin; then throughout catch together 
the mesh before and the mesh alter the next 5 doubie 
with a single crochet, 5 chain, connecting the middle 
one of the 5 chain to the following 4th single on 
the edge of the insertion. For the insertion to 
which the rosette is connected make a chain of 3% 
stitches, and work as follows: Ist row. 7 
double on the following 9, 5 chain, pass 4, 9 double 
on the succeeding 9, 2 chain, a double on the last. 2d 
row.—Turn, 5 chain, 6 double on the first 6 of the next 
9 double, 5 chain, a single around the 5 chain in the 
last row, 5 chain, 6 double on the last 6 of the next 9, 
2 chain, a single on the following 3d stitch. 3d row.— 
Turn, 5 chain, 3 double on the first 3 of the 6 dou 
twice by turns 5 chain and a single around the next 5 
chain, then 5 chain, 3 double on the last 3 of the next 
6, 2 chain, a double on the following 3d stitch. 4th 
row.—5 chain, 6 double, 3 of them on the 3 double and 
3 on the first 3 of the 5 chain, 5 chain, a single around 
the next 5 chain, 5 chain, 6 double, 3 on the last 3 of 
the 5 chain and 3 on the 3 double, 2 chain, a single on 
the following 3d stitch. 5th row.—5 chain, 9 double, 6 
of them on the 6 double and 3 on the first 3 of the next 
5 chain, 5 chain, 9 double, 3 of them on the last 3 of 
the next 5 chain and 6 on the 6 double, 2 chain. a double 
on the following 3d stitch. Repeat the 2d-5th rows 22 
more times; in the last repetition omit the last row, 
and then join the first and last rows of the } 
neatly as possible. Edge it with a lengthwise row of 
single on both sides; the side which is joined to the 
rosette as described above must be a little tighter, and 
on this side work 3 single around the chain at the end 
of one row, and 2 single around the chain at the end of 
the next; along the other edge work 3 single around 
the end of every row. After this last row work 3 rows 
like the 7th, 8th, and 9th rows of the rosette, but in the 
first of these, instead of working the single on, the fol- 
lowing 3d stitch, work them on the following 4th, and 
in the last row work only the first 12 chain scailops, 
and leave the rest of the row to connect the next In- 
sertion with, as in the last row of the rosette. For the 
next insertion begin with 11 chain and connect witha 
slip stitch; 3 chain, 9 double crochet around the first 
half of the loop; * 20 chain, close the last 11 of them 
into a loop with a slip stitch, 3 chain, connect to the 
8th of the 20 chain, 9 double around the first half of 
the loop; repeat from * 24 times, then + 9 double 
around the second half of the nearest loop, a slip on 
the next stitch to which a connection was made, 7 
chain, a slip on the last double worked around the first 
half of the next loop; repeat from +; close with a 
slip on the 3d of the 3 chain at the beginning. On 
both sides of thie strip work 2 rows as follows: Ist 
row.—A treble crochet on the stitch before the first 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement. No, XVL., Figs. 65 and 66. 
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GIRDLE AND Sasu. 


For pattern and description see Sup- Fig. 2 ‘OF « Sik ‘FANT’S Perticoat 
a aeare” aan ig. 2.—Back or Back SILK Inrant’s Perricoat 

plement, No, XXI., Fig. 74. ned mara " 
Mant-e, Fra. 1. Rong! 


For pattern and dese 


Fig. 1.—Ficuu Wrapr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 41-43. 


THE COLLEGE-BRED 
HOUSE-KEEPER. 


Ww" H all other steps in 

the progress of civili- 
zation, the collegiate edu 
cation for women meets its 
full share of opposition, 
Why should the girl whose 
probable destiny is that of 
wife and mother spend 
four years in the study of 
Latin and Greek, the sci 
advanced mathe- 
literature, 
asks the objector. Better 
a thousand times teach her 
how to manage the affairs 
of a household in all their 
homely Teach 
her something practical, 
and we shall hear less of 
unhappy homes, neglected 
domestic duties, and fret- 
ful house-keepers, 

By all teach 
the young woman some- 
thing practical But how, 
when, and where? Shall 
she spend the years follow- 
ing her graduation from 
the high-school or semi- 
nary, in interminable cook 
ing lessons, learning to 
make bread and cakes and 
pies for a husband who 
possibly shall never come 
in her way, and in the end 
find that she is fitted to 
earn her own living, if 
need be, as cook or scul- 
lery-maid, all the longings 
of her higher nature ungratified, with no mental 
stimulus to incite her to high endeavors, and no 
resources of knowledge to brighten middle life? 

There are certain virtues and mental charac- 
teristics which are generally considered necessary 
to the success of a house-keeper and home-maker. 
Perseverance, energy, systematic ways of doing 
things, forethought, economy of time and re- 
sources, unselfishness, and general intelligence 
are among the important requisites of a girl who 
would assume the unequalled responsibility of 
guiding the affairs of a household. What has 
the college course to offer the fearless maiden 
who regards her future with the serene eyes of 
innocence and ignorance 

If the college curriculum contained nothing be- 
yond the regular courses in Latin and Greek, it 
would still afford an important education for the 
young lady, and one in every way practical for 
her in any condition of life. What better school 
for the acquirement of systematic habits of per- 
severance, accuracy, and forethought than a care- 
ful study of one of these languages, ancient, yet 
rich in vitality? The foundation-stones of their 
polished and beautiful construction are not laid 
by any but persistent, careful, painstaking effort 
With whatever methods of study and thought the 
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Fig. 1.—Frock For Girt rrom 1 To 2 Years op 

Crocuet-W ork. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., 
Figs. 61 and 62. 


[See Fig. 2.] 


girl takes up her Latin or 
Greek grammar, she must 
come at last to close, orderly, 
well-regulated habits if she is 
to succeed. The careful, ac- 
curate adjustment of- adjec- 
tives, pronouns, and nouns, 
and of verbs to their subjects ; 
the nice selection of defini- 
tions to fit each shade of mean- 
ing in a translation; the com- 
plete mastering of principles 
before attempting their ap- 
plication; the general fore- 
thought which leads her to 
consider all parts of the sen- 
tence before giving its mean- 
ing; the beautiful adjustment 
of rules and exceptions to 
the requirements of the lan- 
guage are each day training 
and fitting the mental powers 
of the girl student to meet the 
responsibilities of home life. 
She will be less likely to yield 
to discouragement and to sink 
in the dark days of domestic 


Neck Rucue. 
For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
9. 


plement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-1 











Fig. 1.—Nurse’s Dress. 
For description see Supple- 
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Fig. 2.—Curistentne Rose. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 27 and 28, 


Fig. 3.—Fiannet Perricoat, 
For description see Supple- 
at. 
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plement, No. XVIL., Fig. 67. L—Yox 
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Crocner Engine. 


For description see Supplement. 


Inrant’s Nicgut-Gown 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 13-15. 
see Sup- 


For pattern and description see 
56-58. 


Supplement, No. X., Figs. 41-43 


Epainc.—Maperra-Work. 
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Fig. 5.—Inrant’s Saint axp Drawers. 
pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 29 and 30, 


8—Yoxkr Srip anp Bis.—(For pattern 
eecription see Supp!., No. XII, Figs. 50-55.) 
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Fig. 6.—Littte Girw’s APRON, 

For description see Supplement. 
Fig. 9.—FLannet Sacque.—[{For pattern 

and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 20-26.} 


Fig. 7.—Nursr-Matp’s Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 

; Fig. 10.—Lone CLoak.—{For pattern and 

description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs, 33-40.) 


Fig. 1.—Btack Sitk MANTLE 


FRONI 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No 
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Fig. 2.—Care ror Girt From 1 


Crocuet-W ork.—[See 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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disaster because she has attack- 
ed and conquered an unsightly 
hieroglyphic of a Greek verb 
which at first seemed to present 
insurmountable difficulties ; less 
likely ever to yield to adverse 
circumstances if she has learn 
ed the strength of her own 
powers, and that patience and 
perseverance are two excellent 
weapons either for attack or 
defence. True, the conjugation 
of a Greek verb may be for- 
gotten in the rush and business 
of home cares, or it may recur 
some day to the mother’s mind 
when her young son is begin- 
ning the preparation for col 
lege. Her advice and assist- 
ance may sensibly strengthen 
the respect of the boy for a 
mother “ who can help a fellow 
with his Greek.” Be sure he 
is not unwilling that his friends 
should know that his mother is 
a Greek scholar. But granting 
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Apart from the direct influence of different 
branches of study, the college life has much to 
offer in its social influences. The young girl 
meets hundreds of girls of her own age and tastes 
from all parts of the country, and from them the 
friends of her after-life are often selected. She 
is under judicious care, often far better for her 
at this stage of her life than that of an indulgent 
mother. The four years pass swiftly and hap- 
pily away, and leave bright memories for middle- 
The time devoted to study increases the 
All sorts of 
Where 
could the dear daughter spend the four vears 
more happily ? 
training for the emergencies of home life ? 


age. 
pleasures of the recreation hours. 
happy plans are made and enjoyed. 


Where could she receive better 





DECORATING THE LIVING. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 

See illustration on front page. 
fae are the comrades once he knew 
When war swept o’er the land, 

Who followed where the bugles 
Their echoes of command ? 


blew 


In nameless graves lie some asleep, 
Buried where they were slain, 
And some in ocean’s mighty deep 

Forgotten long have lain. 


To-day the crippled soldier comes 
Where some are laid to rest; 

He hears in dreams the distant drums 
From North, South, East, and West, 

And on the shafts that point above 
He sees the banners furled, 

In token of a nation’s love, 
And peace throughout the world. 


Which flag was theirs it matters not; 
The blue coat or the gray; 

A common grief—all else forgot— 
Belongs to them to-day: 

Above the graves of those who fell 
Upon the battle-field, 

In town and city, hill and dell, 
Spring weaves her grassy shield. 


And while we deck our heroes’ tombs, 
Their deeds remembering, 
The children crown the veteran 
With woven blooms of spring. 
"lease God we never will forget 
To let our gariands fall 
Upon those heroes living yet: 
God bless them, one and all! 





PARDONABLE CRAFT. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


W E wish to define our position at the outset, 

In asserting that there is a craftiness that 
is not oniy pardonable, but praiseworthy,we would 
not even indirectly justify those who do evil that 
good may come. The sort of craftiness we mean 
is only that of the machinist, who to insure the 
easy and noiseless running of his engine applies 
the lubricating oil with, care, that there may be 
no unnecessary friction. 

At least one-half of the social annoyance and 
domestic sorrow in the world comes from the 
want of the little emollients which kindness 
should inspire, and tact knows how, when, and 
where to apply. 

The members of a family may all love each 
other sincerely and warmly, yet for the want of 
the will and the skill to lubricate the domestic 
machinery each daily onward step causes an ad- 
ditional wear and strain upon the affections, un- 
til finally there comes a something—it may be of 
the slightest sort, but still a something—that has 
the power to put an extra strain upon the already 
worn place, and there is a sudden snap, the long- 
creaking machinery stops its running, and family 
life, in any true sense, is ended, at least for a 
time; for, unlike the material things to which 
we have compared them, human hearts have in 
themselves a principle of life and growth which 
enables them to outlive or to repair their in- 
juries. Even after an apparently incurable frac- 
ture, if there is some mutually trusted friend who 
is so much a peace-maker and lover of his kind 
that he will consent to run the risk of being mis- 
understood by beth parties—a risk not small in 
our suspicious world—he can, by exercising a 
pardonable craft, do much toward bringing to- 
gether the lacerated hearts, so that they may 
unite and grow all the stronger at the very point 
where they were so grievously wounded. 

Few men have better known the intricacies of 
the human heart than a man himself much mis- 
understood, the irascible and sometimes erratic, 
but always great-hearted, Charles Reade. In 
one of his most powerful books, after showing 
us the sad effects of a causeless jealousy acting 
on a too impulsive nature, he proceeds to show 
what may be effected by a cool-headed and sin- 
cere mutual friend in bringing together again two 
honestly loving but widely separated—because ter- 
ribly erring—human souls, Says Reade: “The 
line he took might be called the innocently Jesu- 
itical. He saw that it would be useless to ex- 
hort these two persons to ignore the terrible 
things that had happened, and to make it up as 
if it were only a squabble. What he did was to 
repeat to the husband every gracious word that 
the wife let fall, and vice versa, and to suppress 
all that either said that might tend to estrange.” 

Simplicity itself is the recipe for a healing 
balm, and honesty itself also; for the strictest 
truth does not require that we shall tell offensive 
things or things that wound, except in the rare 
cases when to suppress them might cause a great- 
er wrong. To call this innocently Jesuitical 
course dishonest would be like accusing our mo- 
ther earth of evil-doing because she allows to 
sink into her bosom all noisome and noxious 
things, only that they may change and come 
again in new and beautiful and useful forms, 





In family and social life the person who hears 
and tells again the bitter remarks which are 
made in a moment of irritation or wounded feel- 
ing, and afterward repeats them to those of whom 
they are made, or, indeed, repeats them at all, is 
doing a greater wrong than the one who first 
made the unjust or harsh criticisms, for he has 
not the excuse of haste; his act is deliberate; he 
‘*makes mischief” with his eyes open. 

While, on the contrary, he who suppresses all 
words or deeds that, if known, would cause wider 
estrangements, who allows them to sink into his 
heart as into the clear waters of a lake, where 
they may harmlessly melt away, and who system- 
atically repeats every word or deed of an absent 
or estranged friend that would give pleasure or 
throw a kindlier light on deeds or words that 
have wounded, is doing a Cliristian work of leal- 
ing in our troubled world, sorely rent as it is at 
all times by needless wounds. 

Many such social healers have we known, but 
one among them is pre-eminent. A few months 
ago, at the ripe age of eighty-two, she passed 
from an obscure New England village, one of the 
most widely aud deeply regretted women of whom 
we have ever heard. There had been nothing to 
inark her as a Woman greater than her contem- 
poraries, She bad sought no publicity, she had 
done no great or showy deed, but through her 
long’ life she had carried out with ail people, 
under all circumstances, and to the letter, the plan 
pursued by Charles Reade’s innocent Jesuit. She 
had systematically and thoroughly, so far as lay 
in her power, suppressed all that could give pain ; 
she had, with equal system and thoroughness, re- 
peated all that could give pleasure. An hour 
spent with her was like.an hour in warm and 
grateful sunlight. She was a moral health-giver 
and healer to all around her, Of course she did 
not fail to reap her share of contumely, but 
serene in her belief that she was doing right, she 
continued to employ her honorable craftivess 
without heeding ill-natured strictures, If one 
began to repeat these to her she would reply: 

* Don’t tell me, please, If I knew them, per- 
haps I could never again feel so pleasantly to the 
person who made them, and that could do no 
good, and might do harm. Let such things drop 
into the great river of Time, which carries us all, 
with all vur little failings or great faults, down to 
the sea of Oblivion.” 

Of a strong and continually active mind, this 
dear old lady made her house a place of attraction 
for all in her neighborhood; old and young re- 
sorted to it with delight, and that person did not 
live who could truthfully say that he had ever 
heard in her presence one remark that might 
possibly be construed as reflecting unpleasautly 
upon another that was not immediately taken up 
by her and so turned as to lose its sting. We 
have heard her called “crafty” and “ diplomatic.” 
True, but bers was a pardonable craft, a wise 
diplomacy, that smoothed the paths and made 
lighter the burdens of every one whom she met 
in her lonely, peaceful, faithful ministry of heal- 
ing. 





“AFTER MANY DAYS.” 
A STORY OF MEMORIAL DAY. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

“Q7OU are not doing it just for my sake, 
Y Hugh ?” said the sweet incisive voice. 
“aod forbid! There is no question of. that, 

Marion. 

*I could not love thee, dear, 80 much, 
Loved I not honor more.’ 

I am one of * Marion’s men,’ as the boys call 
me now, by birth and breeding, for my great- 
grandfather was sworn aide and ally of the Swamp 
Fox. Hugh Heriot, of that day, was his leader's 
right hand all through that long hiding and 
skirmishing that so harassed the British from 
swamp and morass. Many a tale has my grand- 
father told me by the big fireplace at Heriot of 
those old days, till my heart and head were full 
of patriotism, I was fed on love for my country 
from my first remembrance: do you think it will 
fail me now?” 

Marion Lancaster’s dark eyes flashed back the 
look of her lover’s. “No! but then— Will it 
seem patriotism to them, Hugh—to your people 
at home?” 

*] don’t know. I have a horrid doubt some- 
times. But itis my country: I have no other— 
my own grand magnificent country—east, west, 
north, or south. I fight for its unity, against its 
separation, for no latitude or longitude. If my 
own people have lived so long in Georgia that their 
good Scotch blood runs thin with the languor of 
luxury, I have been here in these hills long enough 
to yet back the iron into mine that lay only in 
abeyance. I must go, Marion; and I must go on 
the side of right. You could not keep me, dear, 
and I know you would not,” 

A spasm of anguish quivered over her beauti- 
ful proud face but her voice was true and clear. 
“IT dare not keep you, Hugh. Women have a 
sense of honor, too—a love of country.” 

“Someof them,” said Hugh, bitterly. He was 
thinking of his classmate and chum; whose weak 
lovely little fiancée was doing her utmost to keep 
him out of the army, day after day. Hugh looked 
at Marion with love and pride in his eyes. “ You 
are the right sort,” he said, as he drew her more 
closely against his shoulder. “I wish I knew how 
things were with Sandy,” he went on, ‘ Mother 
has no ove else on the plantation but Cornelia ; 
my cousins, I know, have joined the army of the 
South, Georgians born and bred, though Aunt 
Carr was a Connecticut woman, like mother, they 
are typical Southerners; they have neither my 
Scotch blood nor my Northern education. I know 
well which way is theirs. I ean’t blame them, 
though I heartily disagree .ith them.” 

Marion looked up at her lover with something 
higher than emotion in her eyes; his justice and 
candor amazed her. In the seething passions of 
the time she had never before heard one just 





word uttered for those whose honest convictions 
arrayed them on the other side. 

“It is well now for your mother that Sandy did 
not share your strength,” she said, thinking with 
a woman’s instinct how lonely Mrs. Heriot would 
be without either son. 

Hugh laughed. “Perhaps it is just as well 
for me, Marion. Had we both been strong and 
well we should both have come North—mother 
is a fanatic about New England education—and 
then we should both have fallen in love with 
you, sweetheart. What a dilemma for you!” 

“ How do you know ?” said Marion, half smil- 
ing. 

“Oh, Sandy and I are twins all through, except 
for his delicate organization. He and | liked the 
saine things, dreamed the same dreams, read the 
same books, are so alike, even mother was at 
times puzzled to tell us apart. Old Dr. Sever- 
ance used to say that we were, after all, only one 
boy, without physique enough for the two bodies 
we ‘materialized’ into. I always felt ashamed, 
ina dull sort of way, to be so robust when Sandy 
could not keep up with me; but he is far the 
sweeter-natured of the two. You would have 
loved him the better, Marion.” 

“ Never!” was the swift, indignant answer. 

So Hugh Heriot enlisted with a Northern regi- 
ment, parted with his sweetheart bravely, and left 
her to wait as hundreds like her were left in those 
dreadful days, 

Did we know then, shall we ever know—we who 
came out seathless—what those women suffered 
who, tied hand and foot, maddened by the poor 
recurrent routine of daily life, filled with vague 
imaginative terrors, had yet to live and do their 
petty duties under the edge of a sword worse 
than the fabled blade of Damocles ? 

Honor forever to that noble army of martyrs! 
To them no less than to those who lost their lives 
on the actual battle-tield should monuments arise 
and wreaths be offered. They were the beating 
heart that sent strong life-blood into the battling 
hand, and, oh! how often perished with it! not 
in the pallor and decay of physical death, not in 
the rest and shelter of the flower-strewn grave, 
but in the broken leart, the joyless life, the des- 
peration of memory, the “dying, yet behold we 
live,” that death in life that is the greatest if not 
the last enemy! 

If there were other women who suffered more 
than Marion Lancaster in this dire suspense she 
did not know it; it seemed to her no heart could 
be more torn with anxiety, more tortured by the 
silence that yet thrilled witli dreadful possibilities, 
than hers, She did not consider that her love for 
Hugh Heriot was a young passion scarcely root- 
ed in her breast; that she was bound to him by 
none of the strong ties of those who had sent 
their husbands out to war, and crouched on deso- 
late hearth-stones with clinging children about 
them who might the next hour be wailing or- 
phans; she thought she suffered all she could, 
and as week after week grew into month after 
month, and the second year came lingering on, 
she grew thin, pale, and listless, 

For Hugh Heriot had yet had no furlough; the 
few times Marion had heard from him he had 
spoken of his intention to apply for one at the 
year’s end, but he had enlisted for the war, and 
felt that while his strength lasted he must fight: 
he was more needed on the field than even Marion 
needed him. 

Yet after that first year began there were no 
more letters, and after the battle of Lookout 
Mountain the lists of killed and wounded came 
in so slowly that it was a long week before the 
“very last” showed among the list of “ Missing,” 
“Hugh Heriot; Major C, Tenth Infantry.” 

“ Missing!” »Can words expound what that 
one word meant in those days? Not the sharp 
blow of ** Wounded,” which implied possible life, 
and even a hope of immediate repair to the suf- 
ferer, and all the gentle ministries to relieve one 
and console the other, blessed in giving or tak- 
ing. Not the stun and desolation of “ Dead,” that 
left no worse to fear, nor tantalized with the ig- 
nis fatuus of hope; but that one fatal word that 
tortured but did not slav; that bound the victim 
to the stake and piled the fagots, but delayed to 
light the fire till the waiting grew to be madness. 

Marion was a warm-hearted imaginative girl, 
and “ Missing” meant to her a long chapter of 
surmised agonies. In her waking hours she fig- 
ured so many and such dreadful possibilities that 
her sleep renewed and exaggerated, she painted 
such sufferings for her lost lover, such terrific 
and harassing situations, that it would have been 
a positive relief to her to know of his death; yet 
she would not admit it to herself. She lost all 
that held her to life, when, just as the war ceased, 
her widowed mother died suddenly and without 
one farewell word. It would have been better 
for Marion had necessity forced her to exertion, 
but she -had enough money to live on comforta- 
bly, and so she shut herself in her tiny house 
with her old servant, and made herself a solitary 
mourner. Her beautiful and abundant brown 
hair grew white as snow, and her eyes lost their 
sparkle; but her health gradually asserted itself 
anew, her constitution was strong, and she al- 
most lived out-of-doors, either in her garden, 
which was her sole amusement and pleasure, or 
walking over the breezy hills of the country 
about. She had never been half so beautiful 
when Hugh Heriot knew her as she was, eight 
years after, when, one exquisite morning in May, 
she stood by her door clipping boughs of haw- 
thorn from her one cherished tree, and placing 
them beside the apple blossoms she had already 
gathered in a large basket. There too were 
sheaves of pale narcissus, trails of heaven blue 
myrtle, bunches of the later snow-drops and gor- 
geous tulips; for it was Memorial Day, and nev- 
er since its first observance had Marion failed to 
carry whatever blossoms she conld find to the 
cemetery, and add her share to the honors of the 
few dead soldiers who slept in that small and 
shaded place of rest. 





It smote her every year to think of that un- 
honored place where her-lover’s body rested, for 
long ago she had given up hope for his life. 
Who covered his grave with flowers or foliage ? 
Who prayed over his last sleep? The thought 
stung her again as she took from the door-step a 
smaller basket of wild flowers, with which she 
always dressed the low mound above her mother, 
and taking the larger one on her arm, went over 
to the school-house, where the young village girls 
were making wreaths and bouquets. From there 
she went to her mother’s grave, and began to 
adorn it with all the blossoms of wood and field 
her mother had loved so much in her life; she 
heard the distant music of the band begin to send 
its wailing requiem from the church steps, where 
the procession was just entering; she heard the 
slow toll of the bell that always rung a knell in 
Alton on Decoration Day; she knelt by the head- 
stone of her mother’s resting-place, and leaning 
her head against it sobbed bitterly, and spoke 
aloud in her reawakened sorrow, knowing there 
was no ear to hear: “Oh Hugh! my Hugh! if [ 
could but know where you are lying! If I 
could only see your grave, it would bea help! But 
you have gone out into darkness, and the place 
of your sepulchre no man knoweth unto this day. 
Why, why cannot I go too!” 

** Marion,” said a voice. She lifted her quiver- 
ing lids. Hugh stood before her. With a low 
ery she fell across her mother’s grave and Jay at 
his feet. 

She knew no more till she came back to life 
on her own sofa, with Hugh kneeling beside her, 
and the village doctor dropping some pungent 
fluid slowly into her lips. She looked at her dead- 
alive lover with anxious, asking eyes, 

“Tam not Hugh; I am Sandy,” he said, sadly 
but distinctly. Yet he was Hugh to her eyes and 
her heart; every line answered to line in the 
strong fine face, except that it was older, darker, 
more worn, as it well might be after the stress of 
war; the smile was sadder and sweeter than ever 
Hugh’s had been, but it was Hugh’s voice in tone 
and accent. 

There was a long story to tell when Marion 
could listen ; but through it all she felt a strange 
and ghastly sense that she was listening to a tale 
from another world, was following a sound in the 
dark. 

Alexander Heriot was indeed the true image 
of his brother; he had been tall and pale and del- 
icate in his youth; but when the war broke out, 
and he openly avowed his opposition to tle course 
of the South, he was obliged for his mother’s and 
his life’s sake to take refuge in the mountains 
till he could find a way to join the army of the 
North, as he knew Hugh had done. The out- 
door life and enforced exercise restored him to 
perfect health, and in six months he had found 
the Union army, but not Hugh; and volunteering 
into the ranks, had fought well and bravely wil 
peace came; then he went back to his native 
place only to find his mother dead, and his sister, 
the bride of a day, widowed and alone, but bitter 
against him with that intense bitterness that only 
exists between those who are kindred, and have 
been dear to each other. 

There too he found the report of Hugh as 
“ missing”; and having no home—for his sister 
had gone to her husband’s friends in Savannah— 
and no means to make the plantation remunera- 
tive, he sold it for a small sum, and dividing the 
proceeds with Cornelia, devoted himself to tra- 
cing Hugh. At last, by one of those accidents we 
ought to eall “ providents,” he discovered his bro-™ 
ther’s knapsack in the hut of a poor man not far 
from the battle-field, and by dint of rewards of- 
fered learned that the man from whom that knap- 
sack was taken had crept away mortally wounded 
to the shelter of a few bushes during the fight, and 
had been found there by the “ cracker,” who took 
possession of his arms and his accoutrementa, 

“But he made a grave for our poor Hugh, 
Marion,” Alexander said, with atrembling voice— 
“a grave where decorations never fail, The fel- 
low showed me where he buried him, between two 
pine trees. On one of them climbs a Cherokee 
rose that drops its thick white petals on the sod, 
and wild blossoms have trailed all over the mound, 
till it is fair as your mother’s grave to-day. I 
could but think when I saw it that the God of 
the brave and the loyal had not forgotten Hugh’s 
lonely pillow in the wilderness.” 

After leaving his brother’s place of rest, Alex- 
ander had opened his knapsack and found in it 
Marion’s letters and her picture. As Hugh had 
suid, the twin brothers were alike in every fibre, 
and Alexander's heart opened at once to enshrine 
the lovely woman Hugh had adored and left for 
his country. 

But what had he to offer her? Before he dared 
endeavor to fill his brother’s place he must have a 
home to which he could ask Marion; he could not 
honorably ask her to share his poverty, for it was 
utter. 

Before long, however, he found a place in some 
of the new enterprises of the Sonth ; worked there 
as manfully as he had fought, and just as soon 
as his position was assured, and he could ask an 
absence from the work, he came to the North, 
and arriving at Alton on Memorial Day, was di- 
rected where to find Marion at her mother’s grave. 

Her whole heart went out to him as soon as he 
spoke; for to her he was Hugh, and no other— 
the aspect, the voice, the manner, even the very 
thoughts he shared with her, were all Hugh’s, and 
the man’s nobility forbade him to feel one jealous 
pang when, without even knowing it, over and over 
she gave him his brother’s name. 

Nor did she delay her marriage, as he feared 
might be her wish. 

“We have been engaged so long,” she answer- 
ed him, when he asked her, “that I do not feel 
it is haste. Dear Sandy, Hugh told me I should 
love you, if I knew you, better than I loved him. 
Perhaps I shall; yet always I shall think that 
Decoration Day was also Resurrection Day to 
ine,” 
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DECORATION DAY. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HE old earth to the sunbeams said, 
“Come, let us hasten with the flowers: 
Give me,” she breathed, “your kindling kiss; 
Give me your strength,” she prayed the 
shovrers. 


“Call the rhodora from the swamp, 
Call the azalea sweet as musk, 

Call lilies that from burdened hearts 
Their fragrance pour along the dusk. 


“And call from all my secret cells 
The blushes of the perfect rose, 

For I would heap my heroes’ graves 
Full soon with every bud that blows!’ 


’ 


Then said the sunbeams and the showers, 
“In morning glow, in midnight dew, 
Though clothed with grass, though heaped with 
bloom, 
Though tenting skies be gray or blue, 


“Yet while on each white marble there 
The sacred letters shine like flame, 

The grave no other garland needs 
Whose headstone bears a hero’s name!” 





NINETY IN THE SHADE. 

HE use of the gorgeous peacock fans by the 

attendants of the Pope on grand ceremonial 
occasions—stately and superb and lending their 
splendor to the scene—is probably a survival of 
the fan waved by a slave before the priest of Isis, 
made of feathers and pointed at the top, a shape 
in which the fan was adopted into Greece, a nat- 
ural shape, it is probable, representing the join- 
ing of the two wings of which the fan was doubt- 
less first constructed. The fans that stir the air 
before the rulers of India and the Emperor of 
China are of the same shape; but in Japan to- 
day, where the fan is as universal as a garment, 
its preferred shape is that of the folding affair 
as we have it, shutting up into a stick; its wav- 
ing there is an act of courtesy as acquaintances 
meet, alms are given to beggars on its tip, and it 
constitutes the prize bestowed on worthy children 
in the schools. Whether Catherine de’ Medici can 
have obtained this folding shape from the East or 
notis unknown; but she introduced it into France, 
and covered it with painting and jewels. A little 
later, one set with diamonds of great cost and 
beauty was presented to Queen Elizabeth. Pos- 
sibly the fan came into Spain from Mexico; if it 
did not, its use may have been greatly increased 
with the coming of Mexican wealth and dazzle, 
as Montezuma had several of gold and the won- 
drous feather-work of his country, beautiful as 
any painting; but from whencesoever it came, the 
Spanish dame adopted it at once into the armory 
of her attractions, and handled it to perfection. 

In the medieval days fans from the Levant 

were favorite articles of toilette in Venice; ear- 
lier still they were used behind the guests at din- 
ner-tables in patrician Rome, where coolness was 
in request, the ladies there carrying balls of am- 
ber and ivory in the hollow of their hands to ob- 
tain it, and winding cold venomless snakes about 
their throats; and vet farther back Helen of Troy 
is represented as accompanied by a slave with a 
fan, while in the sculptures of Persia it is to be 
found, and it is in the mural painting of the 
tombs of Thebes. If it is degraded to-day into 
the palm leaf, into the bamboo and paper ar- 
rangement, into the whirlagig machine set on the 
table to drive away flies, into the vast swinging 
poonkah of East Indian bungalows, it does not 
signify that fans are less precious than of old, 
but that common people are able to be more com- 
fortable than once they were. 


A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Actor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tux Woorne o'r,” 
“Maip, Wirx, on Wipow,” Eto. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
COLONEL AND MRS. ORMONDE. 


PNHE moral effect of feeling in touch with some 

loyal, tender, sympathizing fellow-creature is 
immense. It gives faith in one’s self—a belief 
in the possibilities for good hidden in the future ; 
above all, relief from that most paralyzing of 
mental conditions, a sense of isolation. 

Katherine walked back alone in the dark. The 
sooner she accustomed herself to habits of inde- 
pendence the better; for the future she must 
learn to stand alone, to take care of herself, unas- 
sisted by maid or flunky. It made her a little 
nervous; for although in the old impecunious 
days she went on all necessary errands in the 
morning alone, she rarely left the house after sun- 
down even with a companion. They were very 
monotonous days, those which seemed to have 
fled away so far into the soft misty gloom of the 
past. Yet how full of fragrance was their mem- 
ory! The castle-building, the vague bright hopes, 
the joy of helping the dear mother, the utter ab- 
solute trust in her, the struggle with the neces- 
sities of life—all were more or less sweet; and 
now to what an end she had brought the simple 
drama of her youth! Had she resisted that 
strange prompting which kept her silent when 
Mr. Newton began to look for the will, how dif- 
ferent everything might have been! Errington 
might be well off too, and she might never have 
seen him. 

With the thought of him came the sudden over- 
powering wish to hear his voice—clear, deliberate, 
convincing—which sometimes seized her in spite 
of every effort to banish it from her mind, and of 
which she was utterly, profoundly, ashamed, the 
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recurrence of which was infinitely painful. She 
must fill her heart with other thoughts, other ob- 
jects. “Life is serious enough (the life which 
lies before me especially) to crowd out these fol- 
lies. Why do I increase its gloom with imagi- 
nary troubles.” 

Miss Payne, returning from her dinner, found 
Katherine sitting up for her, apparently occupied 
with a book, and in the little contidential talk 
which ensued Katherine told her of Rachel 
Trant’s intention of consulting Mr. Newton re- 
specting her plans for increasing her business 
with a view to assisting her benefactress. 

Miss Payne received this communication in si- 
lence; but after a moment’s thought observed, 
in a grave, approving tone: ** You have not been 
deceived in her, then, I really believe Rachel 
Trant is a young woman of principle and integ- 
rity.” 

“ Yes, I have always thought so.” Then, after 
a pause, she resumed: “I wonder what reply I 
shall have from Ada to-morrow—no, the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“Do not worry yourself about it. She will 
make herself disagreeable, of course; but it is 
just a trouble to be got through with. Go to 
bed, my dear; try to sleep and to forget. You 
are looking fagged and worn.” 

But Katherine could not help dwelling upon 
the picture her imagination presented of the mor- 
row’s breakfast-time at Castleford ; of the dismay 
with which her letter would be read; of Ada’s 
tears and Colonel Ormonde’s rage ; of the torrent 
of advice which would be poured upon her. Then 
what decision would Colonel Ormoude come to 
about the boys? He would banish them to some 
cheap out-of-the-way school, It was impossible 
to say what le would do. 

Naturally she did not sleep well or continu- 
ously, disturbed as she was by such thoughts— 
such uneasy anticipations—and her eyes showed 
the results of a bad night when she met Miss 
Payne in the morning. 

About eleven o’clock Katherine came quickly 
into Miss Payne’s particular sitting-room, where 
she made up her accounts and studied her bank- 
book. 

“ What is it?” asked that lady, looking up, and 
perceiving that Katherine was agitated. 

“A telegram from Ada. 
about five this afternoon.” 

“Well, never mind. There is nothing in that 
to scare you.” 

“T am not scared, but I wish that interview 
was over.” 

“Yes; I shall be glad when it is; 
shall not obtrude on his Royal Highness. (I sup- 
pose ke is coming as well as she.) I shall be in 
the house, so you can send for me if you want 
me.” 

“Thank you, Miss Payne; you are very good 
to me. I feel that I ought not to stay here 
crowding up your house.” 

“Nonsense! I am not in such a hurry to find 
a new inmate. I shall not like any one as well 
as you. I wish I could give up and live in a neat 
little cottage, but I cannot. Indeed, if you think 
I may, 1 should like to mention this deplorable 
change in your fortunes to Mrs. Needham. She 
knows every one, and can bring all sorts of peo- 
ple together if she likes.” 

“ By all means, Miss Payne. 
son why you should not.” 

And after a little more conversation Katherine 
went back to her occupation of arranging her 
belongings and wardrobe, that when the moment 
of parting came she might be quite ready to go. 

To wait patiently for that which you know will 
be painful is torture of no mean order. It was 
somewhat curtailed for Katherine on that mem- 
orable day, for Colonel and Mrs. Ormonde arrived 
half an hour sooner than she expected. 

They had driven direct from the station to 
Wilton Street, and Katherine saw at a glance 
that both were greatly disturbed. 

* Katherine, what és the meaning of your dread- 
ful letter ?” cried Mrs. Ormonde, without any pre- 
vious greeting, while the Colonel barked a gruff 
“* How d’ye do?” 

‘“* My letter, Ada, I am sorry to say, meant what 
it said,” returned Katherine, sadly. “Do sit 
down, and let us discuss what is best to be done.” 

“What can be done?” exclaimed Mrs. Or- 
monde, bursting into tears. 

‘*For God’s sake, don’t let us have tears and 
nonseise,” said Colonel Ormonde, roughly. “ Tell 
me, Katherine, is it possible Newton means to give 
in to this impostor? Why does he not demand 
proper proof, and throw the whole business into 
chancery ?” 

“Tam sure Mr. Newton could not doubt George 
Liddell’s story. He could not go back from his 
own involuntary recognition, nor could I pretend 
to doubt what I believe is true.” 

“ Pooh! that is high-flown bosh. You need not 
say what you do or do not believe. All you have 
to do is to throw the onus of proof on this fel- 
low.” 

“Tt is all too dreadful,” said Mrs. Ormonde, in 
tearful tones. “ To think that you will allow your- 
self to be robbed, and permit the dear boys to be 
reduced to beggary, for a mere crotchet—it is too 
bad. I never will believe this horrid man is the 
person he represents himself to be; never.” 

“I wish you would go and speak to Mr. New- 
ton. He would explain the folly of resisting.” 

“ And how do you know that he is not bribed ?” 
returned Mrs. Ormonde, with a little sob. “ Every 
one knows what dreadful wretches lawyers are. 
And though I dare say you meant well, Katherine, 
but having induced us to believe you would pro- 
vide for the boys, it is a little hard—indeed very 
hard—on Colonel Ormonde to have them thrown 
back on his hands, and it is really your duty to 
do something to relieve us.” ‘ 

“ Back on my hands !” echoed the Colonel. “I'll 
not take them back. WhyshouldI? Ihave been 
completely swindled in the whole business. Iam 
the last man to support another fellow’s brats. 


’ 


They will be here 


though I 


There is no rea- 





Why. didn’t that old lawyer of yours ascertain 
whether your uncle’s son was dead or alive before 
he let you pounce upon the property and play Lady 
Bountiful with what did not belong to you?” And 
Colonel Ormonde paced the room in a fury, all 
chivalrous tradition melting away in the fierce 
heat of disappointed greed. 

“You have no right to find fault with me,” 
cried Katherine, stung to self-assertion. “I did 
well and generously by your children and your- 
self, Ada (I must say so, as you seem to forget 
it) There is more cause to sympathize with me 
in the reverse that has befallen me than to throw 
the blame of what is inevitable on one who is a 
greater sufferer than yourselves, Do you not know 
that the worst pang my bitterest enemy—had I 
one—could inflict is to feel I must give up the 
boys? Matters are still unsettled, but if my cousin 
can be induced to deal mercifully with me, and 
not absorb my little all to liquidate what is legal- 
ly due to him, I will gladly keep Cis and Charlie, 
and give them what I have, rather than throw 
them on Colonel Ormonde’s charity. Iam deep 
ly sorry for your disappointment, but I have done 
nothing to irritate Colonel Ormonde into forget- 
ting what is due to a lady and his wife’s bene- 
factress.”” Katherine was thoroughly roused, and 
stood, head erect, with glowing eyes, and soft red 
lips curling with disdain. 

“I always said she was violent; didn’t I, 
Duke ?” sobbed Mrs, Ormonde. “ Katherine, you 
do amaze me.” 

* There is no denying she is a plucky one,” | 
returned, with a gruff laugh. “1 too deny that 
you should consider it a misfortune for the boys 
tu come under my care, lowea duty to my own 
son, and am not going to play the generous step- 
fatuer to his hurt. If you can’t come to advan- 
tageous terms with this—this impostor, as I ver- 
ily believe he is, Pll send the boys to the Blue- 
coat School or some such institution. They have 
turned out very good men before this.” 

“Tam sure we could expect no more from Col- 
onel Ormonde, and when you think that 1 shall 
be entirely dependent on him for ”—sob—* my 
very gowns ”’—sob—‘*and—and little outings— 
and—” a total break-down. 

“Tf I am penniless,” said Katherine, control- 
ling her inclination to scream aloud with agony, 
“I must accept your offer—any offer that will 
provide for my nephews, If not, I will devote 
myself and what I have to them. I really wish 
you would go and see Mr. Newton; he will make 
you understand matters better than I can; and 
as you have come in such a spirit, 1 should be 
glad if you would leave me. 1 cannot look on 
you as friends, considering how you have spoken.” 

“ By George!” interrupted the Colonel, much 
astonished. ‘This is giving us the turn-out.’ 

* What ingratitude !” cried his wife, with pious 
indignation, as she rose and tied on her veil. 

Her further utterance was arrested, for the 
door was thrown open, and Francois announced, 
“ Mr, Errington.” 

A great stillness fell upon them as Errington 
walked in, cool, collected, well dressed, as usual. 

“Very glad to meet you here, Mrs. Ormonde,” 
he said, when be had shaken hands with Kather- 
ine. “ Miss Liddeli has need of all her friends 
at such a crisis. ~ How do, Colonel ; 
incarnation of healthy country life.” 

“ Ah—ah; I’m very well, thank you,” some- 
what confusedly. ‘Just been trying to persuade 
Miss Liddell here to dispute this preposterous 
claim. I don’t believe this 
thing.” 

“Tam afraid he is,” gravely ; “I know him, for 
John Liddell was a friend of my father’s in early 
life, and I feel satistied this man is his son.” 

“Youdo. Well, I shall speak to inv own law 
yers and Newton about it; one can’t give up 
everything at the first demand to stand and de- 
liver.” 

“No; neither is it wise to throw good money 
after bad. We were just going to Mr. Newton's 
so I'll say good-morning. Till to-morrow, Kath- 
erine. Vl report what Newton says.” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Errington,” said Mrs. Ot 
monde, pulling herself together, and het 
down, 


you look the 


man is the real 


’ 


vell 
“This is a terrible business! I feel it 
as acutely as if it were myself—I mean my own 
case, I am sure it is so good of you to come 
and see Katherine. I hope you will give us a 
few days at Castleford.” So murmuring and with 
a painful smile, she hastened down-stairs after her 
husband. 

Then Errington closed the door and returned 
to where Katherine stood, white and trembling, 
in the middle of the room. “I am afraid you 
kinsfolk have but Job's 
said, looking earnestly into her eyes, his own so 
grave and compassionate that her heart grew 
calmer under their gaze. ‘“ You are 
turbed.” 

“They have been very cruel,” she murmured. 
“Yet, not knowing all you do, they could not 
know how cruel, They are so angry because 
what I tried to do for the boys proved a failure. 
They little dream how guilty I feel for having 
created this confusion. If 1 am obliged to give 
up Cis and Charlie to—to Colonel Ormonde, their 
na She spoke broken- 


been comforters,” he 


ste auly dis- 


lot will be a miserable one ! 
ly, and her eyes brimmed over, the drops hanging 
on her long lashes. 

“Sit down, Miss Liddell. 
to see you so depressed. 


I am deeply grieved 
I have ventured to call 
because I have a pin’s point of hope for you, 
which I trust will excuse me for presenting my 
self, as I know you would rather not see me.” 

“To-day I am glad to see you. I should al- 
ways be glad to see you, but—but for my own 
conscience. Do not misunderstand me.” With 
a sudden impulse she stretched out her fair soft 
hand to him. He took and held it, wondering to 
find that although so cold when first he touched 
it, it grew quickly warm in his grasp. 

“Thank you,” he said, gently, and still held 
her hand ; “ you give me infinite pleasure. Now” 
—releasing her—‘‘for my excuse, Among my 











poor father’s papers were a few letters of very 
old date from John Liddell, in which was occa 
sional mention of It struck me these 
might be a modus operandi, and enable me to ap- 
proach a difficult subject. I contrived to meet 
your cousin at Mr. Newton’s, and he permitted 
me tocall. I gave him the letters, and we became 
—not friends—but friendly at last.” Here his 
face brightened. ‘ We began to talk of you, and 
I saw that he was bitter and vindictive against 
you to an extraordinary degree. He grew com- 
municative, and I was able to represent to him 
the cruelty an 


bis boy. 


i unreasonableness of his conduct 
At. last—only 
*‘ How 


adv made away 


to-day—he suddenly exclaimed, 


much of my money has that nice young 


with? I could not, of course, 
give him any particulars, but having learned from 
himself that he had amassed a good deal of 
ev himself, and that 


mon 
with the. addition of 


your 
fortune (I cannot help callin 


g it yours) he would 
really be a man of wealth, I ventured to suggest 
that he should not demand the refunding of what 
you had used while in possession of the property, 
would 
among whom he evi 
himself He 


then s% 


and showed him what a bad impression it 
create in the minds of those 
dently wishes to make a place fo 
and 
and consult hi 


thought for a few moments, 


would consider the matter 
advisers before coming to a decision, add 
he did not 


well as myself were 


understand how it was thi 
on your sidé¢ The 
him, and J feel a strong impression that } 
lay aside his worst intentions. I only ti 

will spare whatever balance may stand to your 
credit with your banker.” 

‘You have indeed done me a great service 
cried Katherine. “ If George Liddell does as you 
suggest I shall not be afraid to face the future 
I shall surely be able to find some employ 
myself; then I need not importune Colonel O1 
monde for my nephews.” 

“ He will surely not leave them without means,” 
cried Errington. 

“T am not 


ment 


They 


upon him, and he is very angry with me for « 


sure have no legal « 
ing such confusion, though—” 
Though,” inter 
was over-generosity.’ 
“ My on/y error, Mr. Errington !’—casting down 
her eyes and interlacing ler fingers nervously. 


“Tf he only knew 


uple 


irrington, “ your only 


ut he does not; he never shall!” exclaimed 
Errington, with animation, drawing unconscious 
ly nearer, “That is a secret between you and 
me. None secret. Al I 


know | 
ask is that you will forgive me for my unfort 


shall evel our 
nate precipitaney in destroying the means ot 
saving you, which you had placed in my hands 
that you will forgive me, and let me be 
friend. It is so painful to see you shrink from 
me as you do.” 

“Can you wonder, guilty as I feel myself to 
But if 
as to think me worth vour friendship, I am glad 
and grateful to accept it. As to 


you 


be ? you so far overlook my evil deeds 
forgiveness, 
what have I to forgive ?—your haste to save me 
trom the possibility ot discovery = 

“Then,” said Errington, who had gazed for a 
moment in silence on his companion, whose face 
was slightly turned from him, every line of her 
pliant figure, from the graceful drooping head to 
the point of her shoe peeping from under her 
soft gray dress, expressed a sort of pathetic hu- 
mility, ‘ will you give me some idea of your plans 
if you have any ?” 

* They are very vague. 


I have a small income 


apart from my uncle’s property. I earnestly hope 
Ther 
employvment—something 
Miss Payne 
That is all 1 can 


it will be enou bovs 


try to 


g to educate the 
find 
enable me to provide for mvself 


s already louking out for ime 
bink of 

“It ia 
girl like you,” said Errington, looking down in 
‘But I think I understand that 


trial of all would be 


1 tremendous undertaking for a young 


deep thought, 
the cruelest 


with 


Mrs. O 


to part 


the boys, Still it is not wise to allow 
monde to thrust ber sons on you, th 
can beheve that Ormonde could ¢ 

a part as to refuse to do his part in maintaining 
them. There, again, the fear of what 


would say will do more than a sense of justice 


soclely 


or honor, I don’t believe Ormonde will dare 
refuse to contribute his quota to the support of 
his wife’s sons.” 

‘Perhaps not. I wish I could do without it. 
But though Ada was harsh and unreasonable to- 
day, I am sorry for her It must be dreadful to 
be tied to a man who looks on you as a burden.” 

“She will manage him. Their natures are ad 
mirably suited, Neither is exalted. And 
Mrs. Ormonde has established herself very firmly 
astleford and the 


The re 


Errington said, in a low tone, 


too 


Colonel.” 


was a Short silence. 


as mistress of ¢ 
“] hope so.” Then 
looking kindly into 


her face, “I trust 


you do not leel too despor dent 
as regards the future?” 

“ Far from it,” returned Katherine, with a brief 
“If only I can bring up my dea 
privations, and fit them 
in life! From my short ex 
perience I should say that riches can buy little 
true happiness. Extreme poverty is terrible and 
degrading. Nor can money alone confer any 
true joys.” 

*So I said Errington, thought 
fully; ‘“‘and I can see that to you too the finery 
and distractions which wealth gath« 


bright smile. 


boys without too great 


to work their way 


have found,” 


rs together 
are mere dust heaps.” 

There was-a pause, broken by the appearance 
of Miss Payne, who had only just discovered that 
Colonel and Mrs. Ormonde had left, and was not 
aware that Katherine had another visitor. After 
a little further and somewhat desultory conver- 
nor was Katherine 
sorry, for the presence of Miss Payne seemed to 
have set them as far apart as ever, and how near 
they had drawn for a few moments! 

(Continued on page 433, Supplement.) 


sation Errington took leave ; 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Figs. 44-49. 
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Fig. 1.—Nursery Basket.—-See Figs. 2 and 8.—[For description see Suppl.) 


Littte Giew’s Guinpr. 
For description see Supplement. 





Inrant’s Knitrep Drawers. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsrowered Bis. 
[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern, design, and description 

see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 31. 





Fig. 3.—Emproiwery ror bis, 
Fie. 1. Cuitp’s Cris.—[{For description see Supplement.) 
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EmBromwerRED Hassock. 


Inrant’s CorpED WalsT AND 


FLANNEL SKIRT. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 73. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 32. 





Litt_e Girw’s Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1. 





InFant’s CROCHET 
Boorggs. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. XV., 
Figs. 63 and 64. 








Inrant’s Suirr. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
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plement, No. XIX., Figs. 70-72. 





Fig. 2.—Bis with Cuain Sritce 
Emproiwery.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIL, Fig. 75. 


Fig. 4.—Derauw or Bis, Tia, 
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JUNE 8, 1889. 





Monocram.—B. B. 





Fig. 4.—Back or CasHMERE 
Gown, Fig. 38, on Pace 421. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-12. 


ST. GILES’S GREER, 

T is a curious fact that in al- 
most every nation of any 
importance, which has a sepa- 
rate language of its own, there 
is also a second language with- 
in the borders which is the pos- 
session of its criminals and vag 
abonds, portions of which are 
always escaping into the ver- 
nacular of the virtuous. In In 
dia the Thugs have their own 
tongue, and throughout other 
portions of Asia an arrange- 
ment of Turkish, Arab, and 
Persian words forms the meth- 
od of communication between 
those the events of whose daily 
lives place them outside the 
law, In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries there is, again,an under 
tongue or jargon, and in Russia 
there are several of them, while 
in Germany the Low, the High, 
the Jew, the gypsy, all contrib- 
ute to a slang vocabulary which 
has a grammar of its own and 
a northern and southern dia- 
lect. The slang of Italy is rath- 
er a picturesque mode of ex- 
pression than otherwise. Por- 
tugal also has its own, and that 
of Spain is a matter of histori- 
cal and philosophical discussion, 
more than one volume having 
been printed in which it has 
part. In France for more than 
four centuries the argot has 
had a separate existence, and 
its dictionary has long since 
been published; it is rather a 
subtle method of conveying 
ideas, as may be judged from 
a single example, its two syno- 
nymes for an Englishman being 
“ Rosbif” and “ Goddem.” Our 
own slang—or, to speak more 
correctly, thieves’ cant —al- 
though sometimes called the 
Flash language, is a curious olla 
podrida, almost every tongue 
having lent it something—the 
East Indian, the Chinese, the 
gypsy, all the European tongues, 
together with the Gaelic, hav- 
ing given it forcible additions, 
and many of our words in com- 
mon if not in elegant use to- 
day are drawn from its store, 
such as “ toggery” for clothes, 
“swag” for booty, ‘‘ bosh ” 
for nonsense, “rum” as an 
adjective; “duds,” “ snack,” 
“ cheese,” for something desir- 
able; “cove” for individual. 
From the French cohorte this 
Flash language has drawn the 
word “cahoot”; from esprit, 
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LuncnEon Case. 


For description see Sup- 
plement. 





Sranp wirn Postat-caArp Case 
AND TABLET, 


For design and description see Sup- 
iplement, No, XXIIL., Fig. 76. 
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Va.ise.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 1.—Borprrep Woon Costume,—Front.—[See Fig. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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TRAVELLING Fiask. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—TRravELuinc CLoak. 
For description see Suppl. 










Fig. 3.—Back or BorpErED 
Woon Costume, Fie. 1, 
For diagram and description see 


Supplement 
Supplement. 


the word “spree,” meaning a 
convivial, JO ly oceas on; trom 
the German Jaufer, or idler, 
the word “ loafer 
Dutch /og, meaning heavy, the 


trom the 


word “logy”; and “ boss,” ot 
master, comes also from the 
Dutch. From the Chinese come 
“ first-chop” and.‘ koo-too,” 
and from numberless other 
tongues words that bave now 
become so much a part of our 
common speech that it is diffi 
cult at first to say whether they 
are of slang origin or whether 
slang has taken them from the 
correct usage. There is a con- 
stant tendency too among our 
selves toward the adoption ol 
old words in new forms, and 
toward the invention of others, 
and’ in America we can claim 
the not at all doubtful honor 
of the parentage of many suc 
words, among them the noto 
rious “scalawag,” “ skedad 


dle,” “shenanagin,” “spondu 





licks,” and “ hunkydory.’ 





A DELECTABLE DISH. 
T is a ¢ irious thing tl it con 
cerning the mushroom, which 

is to be found everywhere in 

such abundance, and which 
would make so valuable an at 
ticle of food if properly used, 


Americans are generally so i 


norant that as a rule they can 
not tell it from a toadstoo 
and although nearly eve I 


woman can bring in a basket of 
mushrooms out of hand, even 
then many are afraid to eat 
them, Certain people will claim 
that anythi 





5 pura 
lel edges lining all the under side 
—is edible, but w not eat it 
themselves; others claim that 
the gill must be of a particular 
color. These will have only the 
mushroom grown in a cellar, 


those only the mushroom grown 
with nothing between it and 
the sky The mushroom loved 
in Italy is rejected in England, 
and the best English mushroom 
of all is regarded in Italy as of 
the same nature as the evil-eve 
It would be well worth while 
to have some instruction made 
common as to the general na 
ture of t 
cence of some species and the 
deleterious quality of others. 


is growth, the inno- 
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S BAZAR. 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syave for Children 

reething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 

all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Use Cornet.’s Benzows Cosmetic Soap. For the 
ekin. You will be delighted with it. 25 cents. “All 
Druggists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’ 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 


Sudden Pains. 


The time of year is at hand again 
when old heads and young become 
imprudent, get overheated, cool off 
suddenly, catch cold, rheumatism, 
nervous disorders, and numerous 
to 
yr 
more of these pains, is to cure your- 
Small 
pains are not to be neglected except 
at the risk of serious consequences. 


other troubles. The only thing 


do, after having contracted one 


self as quickly as possible. 


Remove them atonee. It can be done 
by an application of one or more of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS, 
recognized the world over as the best 
external remedy ever made. 


Do not be deceived by misrepre- 
Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and 
let no explanation or solicitation in- 
duce you to accept a substitute. 


BARBOUR’S. 


sentation. 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 





Smokers’ Throat: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 


WILL RELIEVE INSTANTLY THE DRY, 
PARCHED AND BURNING SENSATION THAT 
SMOKERS OFTEN FEEL ON THEIR TONGUE 


OR IN THEIR THROAT. 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED j 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME SENT TO 

ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
ADDRESS, . » tare 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEp’T, CINCINNATI, O, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
arnteed “becom: to ladies 






the m'fr for I 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 
For DARNING FINE 

HOSIERY. 
Sort and OuRABLE 

3 Shades éent for 10 cents. | 
56! Broadway, N. Y. J, R. LEESON & CG., Boston, | 


° 


| 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Roya Bakine Powner Co., 106 Wali St., N. Y. 


MS” DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” 
has created models of an absolute new character as 
form and stuff. 

It begs to invite its American customers to come 
and look at these novelties. 

The Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
to actnal fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- 
ness; it will be of this year’s successes. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT,. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 











SD Manufactured by GALUMET FASTENER 








as 


83 Leonard St. New York. 
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151 WORDS 


of certified work furnished on application. 





G PACKAGESBYEXPRESS 
RETAIL BRANCH, 

45 West ST.. BOSTON. 
# 9 = 


: LATEST PERFUME 
FREEMAN'S — veticate ° 








cnaste—" HIAWATHA” 


Of exquisite fragrance — unique — pleases every- 
one of refined tastes. Furnished by all dru 
gists, or mailed, postage free, direct. 50c. per 
oz., $6.00 perpint. FREEMAN, Perfumer, 

New York and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


You can livé at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE, Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


REMINGTO 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
WON 


PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR, 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 
memorized sentence, thus BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 
per minute, and placing the “ Remington ” still further beyond reach of competition. 


Photographic copies 


bby T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 









Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases.and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detection. It has stood 
By the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 
f , jess we taste it to be 








AB WEL AS 


PURIFIES 
Beautifies the Skin 


counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
ersnid ton lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
“ Ae you ladies will 
use them, I recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
asthe least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale by all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
S U. 8., Canadas, and 
¢ S Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


No other cosmetic 









Bandy Legs Prevented. 
The Patent Corset Shoes 
£ are recommended by Physicians and 
¥ logue. B. NATHAN, 
221 6th Avenue, New York. 


Surgeons for children learning to walk 
PEERLESS DYES 


and those troubled with weak or 
sprained ankles. Send stamp for cata- 








Are the REST. 
SvLD By Drueaists. 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





SUMMER GOWNS OF 
VERY LIGHT WEIGHT. 


Tennis Gowns from $65. 
Cloth Gowns from $95. 
Riding-Habits $100. 


STEAMER WRAPS and 
TRAVELLING-GOWNS. 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BL AC * 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, aud Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


- RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON o «fee - 49 West Street. 





TRADE MARK. 











PARIS FASHIONS 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


For years I have made 
the study of how to wear 
False Hair becomingly, 
and without the ugly wig- 
gy effect that so many 
ladies adopt by buying 
anything offered them by 
dealers who have no in- 
terest in their customers 
other than to get their 
price. I am positive that 
every article bought of me 
makes the party buying 
My Friend and Advertiser. 
Send fur my New Cata- 
logue. Gives every lady 
her chance to be her own 
Hair-dresser, 


"Mrs. 0. THOMPSON, 
os 224 Sth Avenue. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, srt 


CKER, 825 Broadway, New York. 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 









Address 





ADIES.—All the latest styles of McCall's Dress and 

Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. Send 2c. stamp for 

sample and Queen’s shect and catalogue, containing 
2000 Designs. G. L. FOX, Detroit, Mich. 


OR SALE. —A very pretty new gray-blue 
street dress, made a la directoire, and trimmed 
with handsome silk. Not just what the owner wants, 





A bargain. 260 West 57th St., Seventh floor, East, 
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RIDLEY’S 


Grand Street, New York. 


COVERING THE ENTIRE BLOCK. 


ae 


Millinery Novelties 


LACES, 
RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS. 


Silks, Ornaments, Crapes, Velvets, Plushes, &c. 


PARASOLS. 


Fancy Stripe Coaching Parasols, long handles, at 

75c. each. 

Fancy Plaid and Plain Colors, twilled, Coaching 
Parasols, five long handles, at $1.25. 

Lace Cover Parasols, all Beige, at $1.49; 
least $3. 

Children’s Parasols, plain and fancy, 25c., 50c. , 75c 
and $1. 

Regular Stock of Parasols contains all the Choice 
Novelties in Plaids, Stripes, Plain Surahs, Faille Fran- 
¢aise, aud Lace Covers. 


DRESS COODS. 


Double-Width Black Satin Berber, 
worth 50c, 

Double-Width Black Henriettas, 48c. a yard 
60c. 

Double-Width Mohair Brilliantines, all Colors, 58e. 
a yard; worth 75c. 

Double-Width Combination Dress Goods, 33c. a 
yard ; worth 65c. 


VERY DESIRABLE AND CHEAP. 


worth at 


Y 


35c. a yard; 


+ worth 


French Sateens, handsome quality, 18¢e. a yard. 

American Sateens, French designs, 64yc., 12c. a yard. 

10 cases Challies, new designs, 3%c., 64e., 8c., and 
lic. a yard. 


Ladies Jackels & Wraps. 


Tailor-made Corkscrews and Kersey cloth jackets, 
with vest and without, at $4.90 and $6.90. 

Silkk Beaded Wraps, solid jet shoulders, at $4.90. 

Fine Imported W: 
$13.75; worth $20 

Misses’ White Suits at $3.90, $4.50, and $6 

Misses’ Yachting Jackets, $1. 
$2.50. 

Misses’ All-wool F! 
at $2.90, 


Fashion Magazine, 


Spring and Summer Number Now Ready. 


aps, trimmed cut jet and lace, at 


and Sailor 


35, $1.75, 


anne] Cloth Suits, trimmed braid, 


Sample copies, 15c.; subscription, ic. per annum. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 


Ylang 
Ylang 


| Heliotrope or White Rose sample 
of Metcalf’s unsurpassed Sachet 
Powders on receipt of 25c. All 
the most desirable scents, with all 
the delicacy, purity and fresh- 
ness of nature’s flowers. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


Tremont St., Boston, 
E-ROUGEA & CO. NEw YOBK. 
by al) Druggists. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 














THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Caneer in all its forms, without 
the use of the knife. Books with complete informa- 
tion mailed free. Address 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 
North Adame, Biase. 


A NESS and Noises in_HEAD 







intirely Cured by 

eck's Pat. Improved 
Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. ; 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only § 
Bt Fi OX, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th 


rite or call for illustrated book of saas F = 
PEERLESS. DYES 





hee the BEST. 
SoLDBi DRUGGISTS. 


DamedtsSons 
BLACK SILKS. 


Exceptional bargains never before offered in the 
history of the Dry-Goods trade. 


Very rich Faille Frangaise (all silk), extra soft 
Jinish, 69¢., 94e., $1.25, $1. 58 yard. 

Rich black Surah (double warp twill, all silk), 
48c., 65e., 84¢., 98e. yard. 

Black India Silks, 69¢., 85c., 95e., $1.25 yard. 

Brocade Indias (elegant designs), 98c., $1.19 
yard, 

COLORED SILKS. 

23-inch figured India Silks (choice designs), 49e., 
58¢., 65e. yard. 

24-inch real India (new colorings and designs), 
79e. yard, worth 98e. 


usually sold at $1.19. 
24-inch Brocade India, 
yard, worth $1.25. 
Plaid and Stripe Surahs (new colorings), 69e. 
and 98¢. yard. 
Plain colors to match, 
Novelty Brocade 
yard, worth 98e. 
Plain color Indias, Pongees, and real Shanghais 
at our popular low prices. 


BROADWAY, 


Between 8th & 9th Sts., N, Y. 


light colors, only 98e. 


59e., 79e. 


Stripes, 9% 


yard, 


3 colorings, 65e. 








RS SET 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


* FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co, 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the Least Cost? 


BEST&CO 


Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls, & Babies 








are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


27-inch genuine India (new designs), 85c. yard ; 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 








| Mail Orde rs pi 


: 


: 
| 
| 
ot 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers | "INTERESTING T0 THE LADIES. 








LOUIS VUITTON’S 
TRUNKS AND 


ONLY AT 
PARIS ... ..cccccsccmcccccsorceres 1 
LONDON... ...ccscccccccces 


mower: of ‘Rpectons Imitations. 





Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
Soup BY ALL 


SAMPLE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 








G. L. THOMPSON, Mir., 130 Clinton 8t., Curcago. 





BAGS 


Rue Scribe. 
289 Oxford Street. 


Ideal Hair Curler. 


Deve anp Toiret-Goons Drarens. 


Hosiery for summer wear. 


“The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti in Tus- 
cany are esteemed the Finest in the World.”—Repor? 
on Agriculture in Italy by the Italian State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rome. 


(Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e 


Agricoltura. 
= Commercio.) 


Vol. I., 


p. 587 





S.RAE & CO. guarantee their Finest Sublime LUCCA 
OIL tobe GENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL & 
the CHOICEST QUALITY and absolutely PURE, 


selected from the best growths of the above-named districts. 
S. RAE & CO. have 


been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 





Oil to England for the last 4o years—-See Reports from Her Maj 
esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 1885, p. 318. 
ESTABLISHED LEGHORN, TUS- 
1836. = RAE & < CO. CANY, ITALY. 
Wholesale hei an all Importers : 

FRANCIS H.LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin,and Varick Sts., New York,N.Y. 

AMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass 

PRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Mic higan Avenue, Chicago, III 

FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 


it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residen 


Write to Agents for copy of Prima 
Fruit). 


ce bya retail Grocer 


p a Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. P lease me ntion n this Paper. 


ol Gavel 
O I 
b omsle ( le Ks Co 


PARIS-MADE SUITS, 


Wraps and Jackets, 


Lace & Embroidered Dresses, 
GAZE AND CREPE FABRICS 


For Evening Wear. 








| SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 
We are prepared to supplya 
| large demand for materials 
of very light texture for the 
mid-summer season; Ta- 
mise, Convent Canvas, Silk 
Warp Challie, and Dress 
| Veiling sin great variety. 
Genuine China Pongee 
-. in thirty-six new de- 
signs, of which one inv oice, 
| just received. is printed in 
miniature “Ears of Corn.” 
Colored Mohair and Alpac: 
in all shades; Brilliantine 
Pattern Dresses with em- 
broidered bands and velvet 
or ribbon Edge, at $17.50 
each, 

We also call attention to 
the following bargains: 

2500 vards Striped Mohair, 
|7) cents per yard; worth 
$1.25. 800 vards Figured 
Bengaline, $1.25 quality, at 
75 cents per yard, 750 vards 
printed Foule, $1.25 quality, 
at 75 cents per vard. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York, 


Broad soy C L; | Jth él. 


NEW YORK. 


DRY GOODS #8 "EW YoR 


erly sie LOWEST PRICES. 


Printed India Silks, French Wool 
Dress Goods in Black aud Colors, Scotch 
Ginghams, Linen Lawns, Challies, 
french Sateens, &c., at very attractive prices. 

Full lines of the famous ** Rock D3 e° fast black 





23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, a 2 West 23d Sty MY City 





Jashington, D.C 


Mr. Geo. White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash- 
ington, has invented and copyrighted a perfect-fitting | 
waist lining, ¢ alled ** White's Glove-Fitting Ready-Cut 
Waist Linings.” They are guaranteed to fit, are made 
of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the 
most ine xperienced can mike a perfect and stylish 
fitting waist and sleeves. The price 40c., costing 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- 
ing the purchasing of puper patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c. for postage The bust measure over 
the highest part only is necessary 

GEO. WHITE, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C, 






BEST FITTING CORSET. WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


is 








New Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Unites Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability. 
The latest Parisian fashion. 
Always regains its shape af- 
ter pressure. For sale by 
all Retailers. Be sure that 
* Patented Improved Lotta” 
is stamped « ach Bustle. 
All infringe ts will be 
y prosecuted. Send for price- 
list. COLU MBIA RUBBER 
CO.,Sole Mfrs. Boston, Mass, 


SUPE RPL UOUSs HAIR. 


A poor policy is to buy cheap Colognes, 












Extracts, or Powders, when for little more you cap 


have ATKLNSoN’s exquisite productions. 
1 h 









AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Best Makes and Fast Co Send for samples ta 

| WY IBERTS, 21 s rd 8 t, N ror 

Mme. Julian’s Spe- {. ROBER' Lispenard Street, New York 
cifie is the only unfailing Any length over 10 yards forw rded Cc. O. D. 
remedy for removing perma- = i. 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 


lors. 








body, without injuring the the dething fom set 
Skin, which neither torturous pair doing the work of six. | 
electricity nor any of the ad- _—_ pets £0 
vertised poisonous stuffs can u. DEWEY, 

cconiplish. Address Mme. J 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. Mate, 229 Marshfield Ave 

accomplis ddress Mme. Juttan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y Tend monay by P.Ovorder. Oates sates ATI 

BABY | CARRIAGES HE LATEST 





rake on 
Adjustable, OW a ye and ‘Tevatid ow 
Chairs. Tuetory wg | stamp fo for 


LUBURG wi wre Co sh, ae fed St. Philaga, 
TO, STOUT PEOPLE. 
Treatise and 


without starvation diet or nanse a _ nes 
dress E, K, LYNTON, $5 Park Place New York. 


T 
TS N. Y.OTTOM AN and 
DUET PIANO STOOES, 
the best ever invented. Als 
all kinds of Piano Stools, Mu 
sic Cabinets, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs. Fine Grand and 
Upright Piano Covers made 
**to order.”” Catalogues on 
application. F. Neprent, 390 
Canal St., pear West Broad- 
way, N.Y. Established 1548, 


full lg my sent sealed for 6 
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FACKETIZ. 
THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 
Tur sweetest of face is not to be Queen, 
But she who's good-natured and gay, 


Whose temper’s ne'er flurried, who’s always serene— 


This one’s to be Queen of the May. 


I'm clearly that one. I’m sure to be crowned. 
* . . * * * . 
What? Chosen that homely fat Ray? 
Well, that is a horrid outrage, I'll be bound: 
If I can’t be Queen I won't play. 
-———>——_— 
The Spanish grandees are said to be very dark knights 
1ights ought to be. 7 


ADDING TO HER RECORD. 


* And you went up the Rhine, I suppose ?” said Mrs. Malaprop. 


“Indeed yes. It was beautiful.” 
“ And did you see any Rhine-oceroses 2?” 
—_—~——_———_ 
A DECIDED DRAWBACK. 


**Gracions!” exclaimed Mrs. Backwoods, “ the paper says that the fash- 
ionable folks in N’ York -have ‘ five-o’clock tea.’ They must get awful 


hungry afore bedtime.” 


A BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 
Littie Sonoo.-noy. ‘‘ Mamma, you said if I'd bring 
you a reward of merit, you'd give me a new knife.” 
Mamma. “ Yes, my pet.” 
* Here it is.” ; 
* But this has Tommy Toodles’s name on it.” 
“Yes,’m; | traded him my old knife ror it.” 
paneling iipoadinne 
A hail fellow—The ice man. 
larensenneilihdieedcarete 
UNAVAILING STRATEGY. 


“I gave Mr. Smitheky a broad hint on the horse- 
I called out to Ethel Moore that the man who 


care 
, 


would sit while ladies were standing was a boor.’ 
* And did he rise to the occasion ?” 
** No, stupid thing! he sat to it.” 
ctmaiininetiijeceulels 
AN ANTEDILUVIAN RHYME. 
When Eve and Adam had the apple eat, 
From Eden they were marched in order short : 
No chance for an appeal did these two get, 
For there was no appel-late court. 
auimsicedipaatacvens 
A DULL FAMILY ALL THROUGH 
“Mrs. Brinkly says she tells her husband everything 
she knows.” 
“Then Mrs. Brinkly can’t tell him much. He 
doesn’t know anything.” 
—_ oe 
BORN TO IT. 
“ What ever suggested the idea of playing Hamlet 
to you, Mr. Rantin 2” was asked of the great tragedian, 
“The slimness of me cawlves,” replied Rantin, 
frankly. . 
QUICKLY CORRECTED. 
Musa. Cumso;(to door-maid). “* Has Mr. Cumso return- 
ed yet ?” 
Maw. “No, ma’am, he hasn’t arriv,” 
Mus. Oumso (rebukingly). ‘“‘ He hasn't arriv !” 
Mam. “ Beg pardon, ma’am. He hasn’t arrove.” 


That’s the way 











/ 


Wa Wy 
fi 
ie 


LET IN FOR THEIR SAKE. 


“WHY, THERE Is OLD Hogss! HOW DID HE GET HERE? 


HE’S NOT ONE OF THE FouR HUNDRED” 


“NO; BUT HIS CHILDREN CAME OF VERY GOOD FAMILY ON THEIR MOTHER'S SIDE, AND HE IS TOLERATED FOR THEIR SAKE.” 


NOT A STRONG RECOMMENDATION. 
“Why, I tell you, sir, it’s a splendid remedy. Children cry for it.” 
“That may be. It proves nothing. My boy cried for a woolly horse 
with red legs yesterday, and I am quite certain that a woolly horse with 
red legs wouldn't cure him of the colic.” 
> 
THE SPRING POET STRIKES. 
O spring, O fairy, faintly blushing spring, 
Hasten, I pray— 
I mean, you most deceitful, tricksy thing, 
asten away! 


Let callow bards who will, your praises sing 
fith gushing glee; 

But, rest assured, no more that sort of thing 
You'll get from me! 


I'm tired of your tricks, yon sly coquette— 
Your ways perverse ; 

We rail at winter's cruelty, and yet 
Yours is far worse. 


You sweetly smile your sunniest, and lure 
-00r wretches to 

Leave off their heavy wraps, and then, secure 
You pinch them blue. 


You love with sudden show’rs to saturate 
One’s new spring clothes: 

Such malice, fiendishly deliberate, 
My spirit loathes, 


Be off! No more allegiance I owe 
To sucb as you! 
I'll bear no more your yoke of Oh! ah! oh! 
Atehoo! Atchoo! 
Cuar.es Prescorr Sueuman 
ee I: 
SHE KNEW THE PROFESSION. 
‘**]T hear your son is a fighter?” 
“No; he’s a pugilist.” 
“Oh, I'm so glad! Fighting is so ungentlemanly.” 
nbiigliaetasions 
HE'D HAD THEM. 
** Now about your lineage ?” 
“Oh, I’ve had everything :—father and mother, two sets of grandpar- 
ents, tour sets of—’ 
“That ‘ll do; you can join the Four Hundred's circus as one of the 
clowns.” 
aoliasipiaindlpociciaeae 


The best hash is made of chops 


ie) 
Rope in Japan is made of the hair of women. There is no tow-rope 
made there, because none of the women have blond hair. 





as 








THOROUGHLY UNSELFISH. 
“SIMON, LED ME TAKE YOUR POOK. YOU LOOK AT DE 
POOTY PI'TURES ON DE OIL-CLOT’.” 


A PARTHIAN SHOT. 
“There is nothing new nowadays,” sighed the maiden lady; ‘all the 
jokes in the papers I read before in my youth.” 
‘ Yes,” said the editor, calmly. ‘*We cut them from the old issues of 


forty years ago.” 


} 
\ 
J 
— LULU ff 
| PicKANINN ES} 
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| BONE BLAQON 4 
BATTERIES =f 4 


THAT NATIONAL .GAME OF OURS DOES TAKE LIKE WILD-FIRE. 
WHAT STANLEY MAY EXPECT T¢ FIND NOW THAT ANSON HAS CIRCUMNAVIGATED TITE GLOBE. 
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A CROOKED PATH. 


(Continued from page 427.) 


“So that is Mr. Errington !” said Miss Payne, 
when the door had closed upon him. “He has 
never been here before?” The tone was inter- 
rogative. 

“Mr. Errington has some acquaintance with 
George Liddell,” returned Katherine, “and has 
very kindly done his best to dissuade him from 
claiming the money I have expended.” 

“How very good of him! I am sure I trust he 
will succeed !”’ exclaimed Miss Payne. ‘ Now tell 
me how did Colonel Ormonde and your sister-in- 
law behave ?” 

Whereupon Katherine recounted all that had 
been said. Many and cynical were Miss Payne’s 
remarks on the occasion, but Katherine scarcely 
heard her, That Errington should take so deep 
an interest in her, should persist in wishing to 
be her friend, was infinitely sweet and consoling. 
He was transparently true, and she did not doubt 
for a moment that he was sincere in all he said, 
Still she could not forget the sense of humiliation 
his presence always inflicted. It was always de- 
lightful to speak to him, and to hear him speak. 
What would she not give to be able to stand up- 
right before him and dare to assert herself? How 
silent and dull and commonplace she must ap- 
pear! not a bit natural or— She would think 
no more of him. Why was his face ever before 
her eyes? She would not be haunted in that 
way. 

Here Bertie Payne’s entrance created a diver- 
sion, which was most welcome. He was looking 
white and ill, as though suffering from some men- 
tal strain, Katherine observed, and then remein- 
bered that he had been very silent and grave of 
late; but he replied cheerfully to her inquiries, 
and exerted himself to do the agreeable during 
dinner, for which he staid. 


Katherine almost hoped for a summons from 
Mr. Newton next day, also for some communica- 
tion from Mrs. Ormonde, but none reached her. 
Still she possessed her soul in patience, fortified 
by the recollection of her interview with her new 
friend. 

It was wet, and Katherine did not venture out, 
having a slight cold. She tried to read, to write, 
to play, but she could not give her attention to any- 
thing. It was an anxious crisis of her fate, and 
the sense of her isolation pressed upon her more 
heavily than ever.~ She really had no family ties. 
Friends were kind, but she had no claim on them 
or they on her. Colonel and Mrs. Ormonde had 
ceased to exist for her. How would her future 
life be colored? From consecutive thought she 
passed to vague reverie, from which she was glad 
to be roused by the return of Miss Payne, who 
never staid in for any weather. 

“Where do you think I have been? 
Miss Payne, 
sat down. 

“ How can I guess ? 
rious.” 

“T went to see Mrs. Needham, and I am very 
glad I did. I found her just bursting with curi 
osity. All sorts of reports have got about re- 
specting your cousin and your loss of fortune, 
and she whole truth 
from me. Besides, she has just been applied to 
by the friends of a girl only sixteen to find a 
proper chaperon. She is full of enthusiasm 
about us both, and begged me, and you too, to 
dine with her the day after to-morrow to meet a 
Miss Bradley, the relative or friend of the sixteen- 
vear-old. We are to look at each other, and are 
supposed to be in total ignorance of each other's 
identity. Mrs. Needham delights in small plots 
and transparent mysteries.” 

“ And why am I to go?” 
lessly. 

“To make a fourth, and talk to the hostess 
while I discourse with Miss Bradley.” 

“ Very well; I will come.” 

‘Any further news to-day ?” 

“Not a word; not a line.” 


” 


asked 
untying her bonnet strings as she 


Your wanderings are va 


was enchanted to get the 


asked Katherine, care- 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An Honest Statement. 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a 
greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of Magee’s Emulsion are 
presenting no new medicine for popular favor, 
nor are they attempting to attract public attention 
to any mysterious compound or doubtful decoction 
of dangerous drugs and chemicals. 

It has been on the market long enough to prove 
its rare merits to the satisfaction of the thousands 
who have been benefited by its use, and whose 
restored health and happy lives bear living testi- 
mony to the power and virtue of this excellent 
preparation. 

It has stood the most severe tests of the medi- 
cal profession, and the fact that no other prepa- 
ration on the market has been so freely prescribed 
by doctors in their regular practice is conclusive 
evidence that this has been the most efficacious 
in all wasting diseases, such as Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the system 
brought on by exposure, overwork, impurities in 
the blood, hereditary taints, etc. 

Ask your Druggist, and be sure you get 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


Manufactured by 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 








| leaves no alkaline or other residuum in the food, 


| termined the highest whenever tested by official 











PROTECT OUR BREAD. 


THE machinery of the law cannot be put at 
work too speedily or too vigorously against the 
wholesale adulteration of the things we eat. 
Both the health and the pockets of the people 
demand protection, 

There is no article of food in general use 
more wickedly adulterated than the lower grades 
of baking powder. For raising bread, biscuit, 
or other food only the very best and purest bak- 
ing powder should be employed. The use of the 
ordinary cream of tartar, or of baking powders 
containing lime, alum, and phosphates, carries 
deleterious ingredients into the food to the prej- 
udice of the life and health of the consumer. 

The sale of adulterated baking powders has 
been prohibited by statute in several localities. It 
will be in the interests of the public health when | 
their sale is made a misdemeanor everywhere, 
and the penalties of the law are rigidly enforced. 

The ordinary baking powder contains either 
lime, which, introduced into the system in too 
free quantities, causes serious disorders of the 
kidneys; alum, a corrosive poison, or lime phos- 
phates, which are condemned by physicians as 
deleterious in their effect when taken under cer- 
tain physical conditions, 

The absolute purity of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes it pre-eminently the most useful and 
wholesome leavening agent known. Containing 
no lime, alum, phosphate, or other impurity, it | 


and its use always insures pure, light, and sweet | 
bread, biscuit, and cake, that are perfectly diges- 
tible and wholesome whether hot or cold, fresh 
or stale. Its- leavening power has been de- 


authority, and all chemists and writers on food 
hygiene commend it for its sterling qualities. 
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ate LABLACH Ene 


FACE POWDER. 


-BOSTON.-B. LEVY. — = 








= BLOOMING. 





“ONNOA BZA 








Pose Regn er 


From the —- little CINDERELLA in the 
YSTAL SLIPPER.” | 
Boston Turarre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can a 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely y« 
MARGUERIT E ‘FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
porn toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
eautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on | 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. | 


| them; 


SOUP -MAKING. 


Marron Hartanp, in the April number of The 
Home - Maker, says in her editorial on soup. 
making: “I was an unexpected visitor at the 
Establishment of the Franco- American Foup 
Co.’s building, and what I saw and learned there 
of the real soup-making, honest, clean, appetizing, 
I propose, in the interest of the American house- 
wives, to relate frankly, as 1 would expose the 
iniquities of conventional canning. 

“Passing from room to room in this large edi- 
tion of a model kitchen, one sees everywhere the 
practical illustration of Mr. Biardot’s adage: care 
and cleanliness should be the motto of the cook. 
There are no evil odors, no dirty corners, no re- 
pulsive sights, no hint of uncanny devices for 
bringing plausible results out of equivocal ma- 
terials—all is honest and legitimate, correspond- 


| ing so exactly with the methods and materials 


intelligent housewives employ for similar ends. 

“Let me add that the dexterity and neatness 
with which the excellent materials used in this es- 
tablishment are handled, boned, cleaned, trimmed, 
and cut up, refutes the saying: ‘ Better not look 
into the kitchen if you would relish cooked food.’ 

“It is well for overtasked housekeepers to know 
that soups at moderate prices, good and nutri- 
tious, can be had without the trouble of making 
for invalids in boarding-houses to be able 
to get bouillon and broths of the best quality. 

“ For the country housekeeper—subject at all 


| times to sudden irruptions of visitors, especially 


in the summer when the kitchen fire must burn 
low for part of the day, if workers in the room 
would live through the heated term, there should 


| be infinite comfort in the knowledge that her 


storeroom shelves may be made equal to the 


| fiercest midsummer emergency. 


“To such The Home-Maker commends the 
perusal of this article, written with the frank 
sincerity of one who lauds nothing through cus- 
tom or courtesy, and seeks, whenever it can be 
done conscientiously, to bring together the house- 
wife’s demand and the manufacturer’s supply.” 













25e HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


FIVE CALLS 


LI HOLS 42 LUM} 


RooT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMS 
TEMPERANCE DRINE inthe world. TRY/T. 





—WSTANeED 
CELA VE 





Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C.E HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 














PAINLESS E CH AMG 
Cre ED TON NE Py] LL@"S 






For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 


Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, ¢ 


Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, 


Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. TH 


TWENTY 
Pills, and they 
BEEC 


MINUTES.: This is no fiction. 


WEAK STOMACH, 


they ACT LIKE 
the muscular System; restoring long-lost 


are “ facts" 


Jold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
E FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.— 
‘HAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete he alth. 


“Worth a guinea a box.’ 
Fora 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


MAGIC: — id few doses will work wonders ‘con the Vital Organs ; Strengthening 
Complexion; bringing back the keen 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame. 


edge of appetite, and 
These 


admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 


and Debilitated is that BEECHAWS PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 


IN THE WORLD. 


Full directions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Sold by Druggists generally. B. 


F. ALLEN & €O., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 


for the United States, who, if your druggist does not keep them (inquire first), 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRIOE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 


Mention this publication, 
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$3 


W. 
$3 
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Best Material. 

If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
name and price, stamped on bottom, 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOU 


L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


t in the world. Examine his 
ND-SEWED SHOE, 
WELT S 


N’S 
$2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lac 


L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE .adi 


LADIES. 
Best Style. Best Fitting. 


ut him down asa fraud. If no 
LAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








in the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Tai ction with 

patti Mr. George Reynolds Durrant fr Me 

John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark ¢ “HE RRY - i OsSs¢ OM. 














Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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FORCESTE 


MASS. CHICAGO 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 





than fifty years Try it 


Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, 
Freckles, Pittings, 
Moles and Supertlu- 
@ous Hair permanent- 


ty removed. Flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 

ions beautified. The Form developed, Hair, Brows 

and Lashes colored and restored. Interesting Book 

om sealed), 4c. Mme. Velaro. 414 W. 47th 
» N. ¥. City. Mention this _— 








F 100 SKEINS of EMBROIDERY SILK, all shades, for 
50c, Mrs. L. Sunizr, Jr., 256 Main St., Norfolk, Va. 
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ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE— TRUR 
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HARPER 


"S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 








EVERY LADY 


A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- | 
> portunity.A new 


* departure. 
SILKs direct 
‘from the manu- 


;#* facturers to you. | 


Our reduced 

Hy prices bring the 

best goods within 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. 8S. selling 
direct to con- 

)} sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
. warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
y: See our referen- 
by ces. We are the 
y oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
: in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 
CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


efor richness of 

= color, superior 

finish and wear- 

ing qualities, to 

be unexcelled 

4 by any make 

: = of Black Silks 

in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 

Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 

Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 

of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 

to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.5. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 





ft Coal. 


$0 


St., N.Y. 


rms either Hard or 


Bl 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


, and Estimates far 


Economical, and Durabic. 
AM HEATER C0., 23 Bethune 


Agents Wanted in the Trade 
Everywhere. 
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Automatic, 
| No Engineer or Skilled Labor is Required. 








Grosse & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BARRY'S canmeo 


|g 


ae  Tricopherous 


ry i, FOR ’ 
At fgg THEMAIR 


The Oldest and the 
z fn Best. 


Gently stimulates, fast- 
ens, puriiies, seats glosses, thickens, feeds, 
preserves, and in every possible way improves 
the hair. 


BARC LAY &CO.,44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 
FACIAL B BLEMISHES 


Establishment in the — 
for the tr treatment of Hair and 








perfect jons and thelr pavicY, 
OHN HH. WOODSUR 


ED 0 RR msn 


RLD 


Xe | 
KID CLOVES. 
CAUTION! 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTER'S PATENTS. 
Demand them and see that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, PAUL & CO., 


Manufacturers. 





THE LARGEST FA 
IN THE WORLD. 
MEDALS 

OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 

CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100,000 
POUNDS PER DAY 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 














[FINEST LINE EVER : ; 
‘large Illustrated ~ jammed bes 
— @tologve a ~ 
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POPE PG-CO— 











CROFT & ALLENS 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

Atrial sample free 
on magnons, 








BATH LUNG 


ROLLING =" 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


A Priceless 
Rheum atism,| Boon to those 
Liver and Skin)who are un- 
Diseases, Ete, |able to walk, 
Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. 
Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
eit Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous ge et - 
tem. Address Rood | Magis Beale Co. ,Quiney, 








Latest Barisian Movelt 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Rus st-Honor, PARIS 


Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d' Espagne. 


Oriza | Derby id, 


| nieces SW an 
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Mme. Demorest’s Health Shoulder 
Braces 


Onr regular price for these shoulder braces is sev enty- 
five cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every snbscriber to 
THE MME. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED 

MONTHLY FASHION JOURNAL. 
Subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 
cts. and mention Harrrr’s Bazar, and we will send the 
braces at once, and make you agubscriber for one year. 
The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy work, 
home decoration, cooking, &c., &c. Address 
ane 08 ee and Sewing Machine Co., 

17 E. 14th St., New York City. 


ENGLISH COMPLEXION CLOTH, 


MEDICATED. 

A Magical Beautifier; re- 
moves ALL blemishes, wheth- 
er caused by disease or age. 
Removes Blackheads, Moth, 
Wrinkles, Freckles, 


rilliant complexion, 
cosmetics. Per- 
fectly harmless. 

; urifying and 
Sy beautifying the 
skin quickly and 
harmlessly. Price 

50 cents, by mail. 
English Complex- 





GIVES A BEADTIFU 





| THE NEW MODEL, 
"LATEST and BEST 





ion Cloth Co., 229 
Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 


Liesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 

Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


For 
Simpli- 
city and 
durability, 
and quality 
of work, it is 
unequalled,while 
for Lightness of 
draft it excels bya 
large percentage any 
other Lawn Mower 
meee Send for circu- 

r and price-list. 

DB 


OUR 





a BROWN'S GINGER: “<2 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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without the use of | 





Mrs. Burnett's New story. 


“This latest story by Mrs. Burnett is char- 
acterized by all the daintiness and delicacy that 
her admirers are so familiar with in her other 
works.” —WV, Y. Star. 

“Tt is one of those rare productions which 
will disappoint no one. It lingers in the mem- 
ory because of its gentleness and beauty.” — 
Washington Capital. 


The Pretiy Sister of Jose. 


“A vivid, bewitching, tropical story, which 
leaves in one’s memory a fragrance as of the 
flowers of the far South.”— Boston Transcript. 

“The most pleasing and vivid in its coloring 
of any of Mrs. Burnett’s shorter stories.” —Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


Now 10 its 10th Thousand, 


“It is a romance full of the fire and poetry 
of Spain, brilliant in color and artistic in treat- 
ment.’ Journal. 











’— Boston 
“No story issued of late is at once so dainty, 
"—N. Y. Press. 


so human, and so picturesque. 


Beautifully Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
SENT, POSTAGE FREE, FOR $1.00. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
Because it Supports Stock- 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and ‘reckon. For sale by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated price list. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


EVERYWHERE. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 

A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Sne- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York, 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Spring issue of catalogue, containing over 400 
new designs for stamping. Also illustrations of all 
the latest novelties in Art Embroidery. Price, 25c. 


Farnham’s Art Needlework Establishment, 
10 West 14th Street, N. Y: 


PLUMP. ROSY CHEEKS 


Hi removes Pimples, Black- 

a IZA SLO pan’ Crows-feet, o Drug 

4 r Cosmetic but a harmless appliance (easily used), that 
restores, utifies and preserves theskin. By mail, sealed 
B0c., 2for 50c, J. P. BEERS, Drnggist, New Haven Conn, (Est’” d 
Neth) Reference: aay 3 N. H. Physician, Mention this paper. 


LADIES’ °o""== GUIDE 
sant T OKOLOGY <7 


pages free, 
NTS wanted in city and country 


avicat .. STOCKHAM & C0., Chicagoulll- 
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